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Read a “Symposium on the Sisson Documents” in the November Liberator. 


MAX EASTMAN 


summing up for the defense in the second Masses trial last week, said to the jury— 


On Free Speech 


“I do not ignore the right of a state to pass extraordinary laws in an emergency. 
I do not ignore the right of a government to defend its armies with a military and war time 
censorship. I am not a bigoted or fanatical advocate of the mere abstract principle of free 
speech. I simply say that when a government avails itself of this right of war-time censor- 
ship in order to suppress and whip into jail as criminals the candid and sincere spokesmen of 
a political minority which is opposed to its policies, then that government is violating not only the 
principles of the United States Constitution but the spirit and the Paeoee of free government as 
they have existed from the beginning.” 


On the St. Louis Resolution 


“T venture to predict that the.St. Louis resolution will live, and will occupy a place in the 
soberly-written history of these times not without tranquil honor. And as a member of the party 
that adopted it, and as an American citizen who still dares to believe in his rights, I have no 
hesitation in telling you that I endorsed that resolution. . . . I had no hand in writing the St. Louis 
resolution, and it contains modes of statement that would not be mine. But as for the prin- 
ciples that it proclaimed with courage in a time of stress, they are my principles.” . . 

“IT am not afraid to go to the penitentiary for the better part of my life, if my principles have 
brought me to it. I have decided, after experimenting a little in the inside of my own mind and 
heart, that I am more afraid to betray those principles.” 


The Jury Voted Eight to Four for Acquittal 
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HE assistant district-attorney, whose home in South 
Amboy had suffered like others in the disaster of Oc- 
tober 4, came into the town on Sunday on a special 
pass—not to look after his home, but to see the 


The assistant district-at- 
torney and the assistant coroner were old friends, of course, 
and called each other by their first names; but it was not as 


irom each other. “You see, I came over for the Red Cross,” 
said the assistant district-attorney. “You know what they 
‘are. They want to get word to the families.” ‘‘Sure,” said 
the coroner, “tell them we are going to box these bodies 


ed Cross women every bit of information we’ve got.” 
Such is the place which the American Red Cross has gained 
by its war work and its work in disasters. It is not merely a 
‘Yelief agency competing with others, but the whole nation 
mobilized on a voluntary basis, with public officials, hospitals, 
relief societies, the press, and other organs of community 
action taking their appropriate place. 
_ The explosions in the Gillespie shell-loading plant at Mor- 
n, near South Amboy, N. J., on Friday night, Saturday and 
Saturday night of last week do not rank among the world’s 
freat disasters, but they are a tragic re- 
minder that carrying on war _ ranks 
among the dangerous occupations and 
that the warnings of the experts as to 
ecessary precautions in the handling of 
INT have not been @nnecessary. 
- South Amboy, when I saw it Satur- 
a evening, was empty except for sol- 
iers and sailors. It had been evacuated 
in the same way and to about the same 
extent as many a French and Italian 
town whenever a German or Austrian 
of sive was drawing near. There were 
few people left. There always are. 
An old woman refusing to leave because 
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War Brought Home to New Jersey 


The Human Side of the Munitions Tragedy 
and Some of the Underlying Problems of Relief 


By Edward T. Devine 


of her rheumatism, or her pets, or an obstinate love of home, 
is a very familiar problem for Red Cross workers and soldiers 
on the western front. She was in evidence in South Amboy. 
At eight o’clock two women remained. One, with her brother, 
intelligent and dignified native Americans, preferring to re- 
main, nevertheless yielded to the persuasive pleading of a 
circuit judge and the sergeant of the Home Guards. ‘The 
other, whose son refused to go away from the house, remained 
with him, triumphant to the last over all civil, military, and 
judicial blandishments. 

The houses were not flat, as we had been assured all the 
way from Newark that they would be; but their windows and 
doors were shattered, plaster broken, chimneys down or unsafe. 
Lights were out, of course, and business houses gaping open. 
Churches were badly injured, but water mains and sewers 
were intact. “Che orders that houses should not be occupied, 
and that any one who was allowed in town at all should walk 
in the middle of the street rather than on the sidewalk, re- 
sponding to a sentinel’s challenge at every block, were amply 
justified by the condition of the houses and by the known and 
possible dangers from the continuing explosions. “Che number 
of the dead was still unknown and probably forever will be. 
Injured persons had been already distributed to hospitals in 
Plainfield, Lakewood, Perth Amboy, and other towns; and 
refugees everywhere within a radius of thirty miles, with the 
largest number at Elizabeth. 

South Amboy lies across the southern- 
most part of lower New York bay, sep- 
arated from Staten Island by Arthur 
Kill, united to Tottenville, S. I., by a 
ferry across this kill, long familiar to 
motorists as a convenient route between 
New York and Philadelphia. 

The estuary of the Raritan river sep- 
arates the point on which South Amboy 
stands from Perth Amboy to the north, 
and a long bridge, unharmed by the ex- 
plosions, crosses the river. It is not a 
mushroom war munitions town. The 
DuPonts had a plant there before the 
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war; but essentially it is a Pennsylvania railway coal transfer 
point. This has been its chief industry, and as long ago as 
when the last United States census was taken it had a popu- 
lation of ower seven thousand. 


Some of the Sufferers 


NaTuRALLY the feverishly flourishing shell-loading plant drew 
into its day and night shifts all kinds of labor—men and 
women, boys and girls, native Americans and immigrants. Of 
the first five refugee families with whom I talked the first 
and fourth were Americans—New Jersey born and bred; the 
second was of Polish origin, the third Hungarian, and the 
fifth Irish. The Hungarian laborer was sixty-nine years old 
and had come to Herkimer Falls as a young man of twenty- 
four. The Irishman was a pensioned veteran of the Civil 
War. Both the Irishman and the Hungarian owned the 
houses in which they lived and gave me particulars of the 
terms of their contract with the building and loan society 
through which they had acquired the ownership. The Hun- 
garian had refused to leave South Amboy because of his chick- 
ens, and was accepting the hospitality of the Red Cross can- 
teen and a bench in a square by St. Mary’s Church when not 
allowed to sleep at home. ‘The Irishman was indignant at 
not being allowed to return. He had been told that his $5,000 
home was not worth a hundred dollars, but although he had 
had a hard crack on the skull from a flying bit of timber, he 
wanted to get back to see about it. 

Pathetic incidents of human interest crowd the memory of 
the two days spent in South Amboy and in the surrounding 
towns where relief work was going on: the lonely nine-year- 
old boy at the Y. M. C. A. who could not eat, although he 
was hungry, because his people were lost, until the sympa- 
thetic official from the Department of Public Charities of 
New York, who had a bereavement of his own to quicken his 
understanding, moved over by him and engaged him in talk; 
the father who, with one child, called every hour or so at the 
Red Cross headquarters to inquire for his wife and the two 
other children and alarmed the Red Cross attendant by giv- 
ing the child in his charge strong coffee to drink at every 
call; the man at Elizabeth who could not get. permission to 
go back to Perth Amboy, although his wife and children, for 
some mysterious reason, had been sent back without him; the 
Pennsylvania Railway engineer who pleaded in vain at the 
mayor’s office for a pass, urging that his train could not be 
sent out until he got there; the devoted priest who, in ac- 
cordance with the traditions of, his high calling, insisted on 
going into places of the greatest danger to administer the 
last rites to any who even then might be dying in the midst 
of the fires and the explosions. But we must leave out such 
incidents if there is to be any account of the relief work. 

First of all it must be recognized that the feeding and shel- 
ter of the ten thousand or more refugees was not the work of 
any organization. If it were only a question of taking care 
for one night or for a week of several thousand neighbors 
driven from their homes by fires or explosions no pre-ar- 
ranged organization would be necessary in any American or 
European community. Spontaneous offering of private homes 
and of such available public buildings as may be necessary— 
churches, schoolhouses, fire-engine houses, armories, Y. M. C. 
A. buildings—serve every purpose and are the very best 
means of meeting such needs. This, in fact, is what was 
done in Perth Amboy, Woodbridge, Rahway, Plainfield, West- 
field, Roselle, Metuchen, Boundbrook, New Brunswick, Red- 
bank, Elizabeth, Newark and elsewhere. Hundreds of 
private residences were thrown open with characteristic Ameri- 
can hospitality. Food was called for, and whatever food re- 
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strictions may be supposed to have been in force, it was a 
once forthcoming in superabundance. In fact, several loca 
relief stations found their greatest embarrassment in knowin 
just what to do with their surplus food supplies; just as th 
Red Cross at one stage seemed ‘likely to be embarrassed i 
knowing what to do with more than seventy social worker 
and considerably more than that number of smartly uniforme 
and capable motor drivers. Whether these spontaneous im 
mediate responses to sudden human need are afterwards im 
puted to the American Red Cross, or to mayors’ committee: 
or Board of Trade or Chamber of Commerce or Mercy Com 
mittee makes very little difference, except possibly for th 
precedent in connection with some future disaster, and excey 
for the bearing on the chance to do the later rehabilitatio 
work which is now regarded as a natural and essential part c 
any such disaster relief. 

All honor, then, to the citizens of New Jersey, to official 
from governor to coroner, to home guards and coast guarc 
and militia reserves, to business men and untiring women wh« 
whether they wore Red Cross brassards or veils or had n 
mark at all, jumped at once to the rescue. ‘The army an 
navy did their share, of course, the most important of all, pe: 
haps, in the preservation of order on the first days and in th 
fighting of fire; but also by furnishing tents, cots, blanket 
and rations. Major Armstrong, commander at Camp Rar 
tan, is perhaps the only regular army officer who should t 
mentioned, but Sergeant Fred M. P. Pearse of the New Je: 
sey Reserves, who had charge of the Red Cross canteen i 
South Amboy, was an efficient and sympathetic figure. Olive 
W. Ramsey, chairman of the local committee in Perth An 
boy, and Mrs. Ramsey, his wife; Mr.*’T. D. Waring, of tl 
Red Cross chapter; Judge George S. Silzer, of Metucher 
Jan Van Herwerden and Marie T. Bristor, chairman an 
secretary, respectively, of the Red Cross chapter at Rahway 
Mrs. Charles D. Freeman at Woodbridge, of the State Con 
mittee of Mercy; Vance Roberts and M. N. Leavett, of tl 
Elizabeth Chamber of Commerce; William Sefton, the foo 
commissioner, and Helen Clark, of the charity organization s 
ciety, who, with Librarian George, organized the clerical staf 
and Mrs. O’Reilley, chairman of the Red Cross canteen ; 
the Elizabeth armory, are workers whose names may be met 
tioned without criticism even though the list is known to 
very far from complete. 


The Later Tasks of Relief 


INFORMAL spontaneous response to such elementary needs : 
are thrown to the surface by a calamity of this kind, vitall 
necessary as it is and wholly creditable as it is, does not full 
meet the need. The immediate participation of the Red Cro: 
is of value because by taking part from the beginning the be 
foundation is laid for the rehabilitation work of the later stag 
of relief operations. However, the impression must not | 
left that even in the first forty-eight hours the activity of th 
Red Cross is not of value. The prime consideration is th: 
there shall be enough to eat, a place for every one to slee| 
medical care for the sick and injured, and any mecessat 
transportation facilities. Probably all these would have bee 
provided by the New Jersey communities under the natur: 
leadership of local citizens. It must be said, however, th: 
the two women’s organized motor corps, that of the America 
Red Cross under Major Smiley and that of the Motor Cor, 
of America under Major Bastedo—if I have the nam 
wrong, or the rank of either commanding officer, I respec 
fully salute and apologize—rendered superb service. The 
were many volunteer automobiles—hundreds of th br 
the presence of these uniformed, disciplined, disconcertin 
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efficient drivers, scouring the roads to pick up straggling 
refugees, carrying the sick to hospitals, shifting as many as 
possible of the able-bodied to the places to where the military 
or civil authorities might happen at the moment to want 
them—this, I think, is the salient and unprecedented feature 
of the Perth Amboy relief organization in its first few days. 
The Red Cross sent not merely automobiles and drivers, but 
truck loads of food supplies from New York city and ex- 
perienced relief workers, doctors and nurses. 

The relief workers were needed chiefly, as I have inti- 
mated, because after all refugees had returned to their homes, 
after the news had disappeared from the first page of the 
dailies, after the hastily collected food had all been eaten or 
disposed of and the highways had resumed their normal ap- 
pearance, there would still be some serious work to do. What 
will that work be in this instance? : 

To answer this several lines of inquiry have already been 
undertaken by the Red Cross people. 

First of all, it will be necessary to find out about the needs 
of the families in which the wage-earners have been killed. 
As yet it is not known how many there are. There is still 
hope that some of the missing may be found, even though the 
fact of their failing to appear may create a strong presumption 
of their death. 


State and Federal Compensation 


Boru New Jersey and the United States government have 
compensation laws. Under the New Jersey law the depen- 
dent families of the killed would be entitled to a maximum 
allowance of ten dollars a week for a period of three hundred 
weeks, a permanently disabled workman to a like amount for 
four hundred weeks. Two uncertainties might arise, although 
the general purpose of the compensation law is to eliminate 
uncertainties. “The first is whether the missing member of the 
family has really been killed. Of fifteen bodies actually re- 
covered at this writing only two could be identified. While 
the policy of either state or federal commission would un- 
doubtedly be liberal, actual proof of death might be difficult. 
The second uncertainty might be as to whether the disaster 
was an accident. Under New Jersey decisions it might not 
be so in case it was “designed” by some one. ‘The probability 
that such a view would be taken, however, seems not to be 
very great. If the accident had occurred a year ago there 
might have been a third uncertainty in case of financial in- 
solvency. Under the New Jersey law as amended last year, 
however, all employers are required to carry insuramce, and 
although there is no state insurance fund, it is to be assumed 
‘that the casualty companies can meet any obligations arising 
from the disaster. 
If the victims are held to be civil employes of the federal 
‘government on the ground that the loading company is only 
‘the agent of the government, their families will fare much 
better. The widow if there are dependent children may re- 
ceive a maximum of sixty-six and two-thirds dollars, and this 
‘not for five years and ten months but for life. The federal 
law, passed in 1916 on the initiative of the American Asso- 
‘ciation for Labor Legislation, has become far more important 
than even its promoters could have anticipated, because of the 
‘enormous expansion of federal activities during the war. 
i The inadequacy of the New Jersey scale of compensation is 
brought into lurid relief by this disaster. When the law was 
assed this ten dollars a week was supposed to represent roughly 
60 per cent of the average wages of industrial workers. It 
represents probably less than 20 per cent of the wages of the 
unitions workers. Five years and ten months is not a long 
to care for a family whose wage-earner has been killed, 
even if the income is as much as 60 per cent of the wages at 
leath. When it sinks to a sum which scarcely represents one 
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day’s wages in the week, and disappears altogether in less 
than six years, even though the children may yet be far under 
the working age, it seems like a mockery. 

Those who are completely disabled, as by the loss of both 
eyes or both arms or legs, are guaranteed by the New Jersey 
law, ten dollars a week for seven years and nine months. After 
that their blindness or incapacity has no relief from the com- 
pensation law. 


The Repair of Houses 


OpsviousLy whether compensated under the state or under 
the federal law, there may be a considerable supplementary 
work for the Red Cross in connection with the families of the 
dead and the injured. Happily the number of the latter as 
well as of the former seems to be much less than was at first 
feared. On Sunday there were reported to be altogether only 
some fifty surgical cases from the scene of the accident in 
various hospitals at Lakewood, Plainfield, Long Branch, New- 
ark and Perth Amboy. ‘There were some acute medical cases, 
but perhaps not more than would occur normally in the same 
population. The Red Cross workers hastened to obtain care- 
ful records of all cases in which a legitimate claim for assist- 
ance might arise because of the death of or injury to any mem- 
ber of the family. The epidemic of Spanish influenza became 
more acute under the abnormal conditions calling for help 
from doctors and nurses. 

The second serious problem arises in connection with the 
repair of houses. South Amboy was a prosperous community. 
Every one capable of work was naturally working at full ca- 
pacity as a patriotic duty if from no other motive. Wages 
were high and employment constant, scarcely interrupted even 
by the frightful disaster. Already workers have been called 
back to duty. If the houses had been entirely destroyed, as 
was feared at first, there might have been difficulty in pro- 
viding shelter, but since water and sewers were in working 
order, and gas and electricity were quickly restored, there need 
be no delay in taking up the work on the repair of houses. 
Since repairs rather than rebuilding are needed to make 
the houses habitable, the ultimate cost can probably be dis- 
tributed and borne without difficulty by the owners. Never- 
theless there will be some families who no longer have work- 
ers for the munitions plant to whom other forms of aid may 
be given. Some furniture may have to be replaced. ‘There 
may be some looting in spite of the vigilance of the Home 
Guards. Some readjustments will be necessary. It would 
ill become the American Red Cross, which has dealt gener- 
ously with refugees from Belgium, invaded France and north- 
ern Italy, not to respond with the utmost liberality to any 
real needs arising among these civilian war victims. 

Although the American Red Cross has been described as 
the whole nation mobilized on a voluntary basis, it requires, 
of course, organization and direction. ‘The natural spokesman 
in the case of this disaster was Alexander M. Wilson, in 
charge of civilian relief in the Atlantic division. When he 
directed Thomas J. Riley to go to Perth Amboy to take 
charge on behalf of the Red Cross this was not to be under- 
stood as sending a representative of New York or Brooklyn 
to aid in a local New Jersey relief operation. New Jersey 
and New York are alike in the Atlantic division, and what 
concerns one community concerns all. Dr. Riley was heartily 
welcomed by the local relief workers and officials, and com- 
plete harmony of action was in evidence from the begin- 
ning. 

The Health Department and the Department of Public 
Charities, the Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, the United Hebrew Charities, the Brooklyn Bureau of 
Charities and the Charity Organization Society of New York 
city were all well represented in the improvised staff of work- 
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ers as well as all the active relief agencies in the neighboring 
‘cities and towns of New Jersey. Mr. Staub, Mr. Faust and 
Mr. Lee, of the Atlantic Division headquarters, were on duty 
in Dr. Riley’s office. 

Meetings of the local committee and of those in executive 
charge of particular services were held at first frequently and 
reports made on health conditions, hospital accommodations, 
food stations, transportation, passes, conditions of houses in 
South Amboy and other matters requiring attention. 

Groups of workers were dispatched to other towns to aid 


The Merciful Invasion of St. Etienne 


T. ETIENNE—the Pittsburgh of France—has been 
invaded. Hundreds of miles from the nearest battle 
line, the center and heart of a great industrial dis- 
trict, it has been invaded and captured—by the 

American Red Cross. 

“Good morning, Mr. Courtois. Here is a package that the 
ladies of the A. R. C. left at the dispensary for you this 
morning.” 

“Thank you, Madam, but,—they will not come to see me 
today?” 

“No, not today, but they told me you knew exactly what 
to do.” 

“Of course, but still—well, I hoped to see them. When I 
have had a little chat with them I feel as well as if I had taken 
some good medicine.” 

The streets of St. Etienne are dark and windy. Before the 
war there were badly overcrowded slums, and now, into these 
same slums there have come streaming back from the invaded 
districts hundreds of refugees, and hundreds of broken, desti- 
tute rapatries—herded back into France after months or years 
in Germany. 

St. Etienne is the “black city’ of France, but it is also a 
city on the fighting line of the A. R. C. There American 
doctors and nurses are building defenses against the effects of 
War; organizing a campaign against every form of human 
misery ; helping the mutilated—those who have become unfit, 


Many refugees from northern France are living in the 


most wretched quarters. The A. R. C. Child Welfare Ex- 
_ hibition at St. Etienne helped them to improve conditions. 


. family bodily to a roomy, sanitary home in the country, where — 
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in making a registration and a plan decided upon for coopera-: 
tion with the police station in making a complete registry of | 
all families for the purpose of expediting the reuniting of those | 
who had been separated. Later a bureau of information was if 
opened in South Amboy. 

The American Red Cross and its affiliated organizations, , 
on the one hand, and New Jersey citizens and civic organiza- |} 
tions on the other, have made good, not only in their respective 
spheres, but, what is equally important, in their ga to 
one another. 5 


those without shelter, the very old and the very young, the | 
whole lamentable procession of human wreckage of war. | 
On July 4 St. Etienne celebrated, with French enthusiasm } 
and spirit, America’s Independence Day. On July 11 the }) 
people of the “black city’? met again, this time to celebrate | 
with the Red Cross the launching of a campaign of social work | 
and hygiene which, ‘“‘if the victory in the world war is to be | 
complete and final, must help make the people of France | 
strong enough to face the tasks of tomorrow.’ i 
Those are the words of one of St. Etienne’s own doctors as } 
he delivered the oration which inaugurated the Exposition 
de l’Enfance, the exhibition organized by the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the Red Cross for the childhood of St. Etienne. He f 
spoke to a great audience, to the rich and the poor of the city—_ 
for there are those who are very rich and those who have | 
nothing, not even health or strength or courage. But all alike 
are today shoulder to shoulder with the A. R. C. All went ~ 
to the exhibition—the rich and the poor, the children and the © 
city fathers, the anarchists, the syndicalists and the capitalists, 
church and state, munition workers and poilus; all read the © 
posters on “fresh air,” on the “dirty fly,” on the dangers of — 
intemperance. “They watched, fascinated, while the American’ 
nurse bathed and dressed one of their own very-much-alive and 
very squally babies. They pushed and clamored and almost 
fought to have their children weighed on the white enamel 
scales by the “lady doctor.” They swarmed around the den- 
tist’s chair. In spite of the heat, they went to the American. 
“movies,” which showed to their incredulous eyes the un- 
pleasant habits of the tuberculosis bacillus. And one and all 
they crowded around the model playground, enchanted by the 
vision of air and freedom and healthful exercise it put before 
them. 
The exhibit reached 80,000 people in the fifteen days of its 
existence—a fine record, but not fine enough. For the A. R. 
C. believes in the principle of follow-up. In its educational 
exhibit it teaches the individuals of a family something about 
the dangers of breathing impure air; then it transfers that 


children whose faces were pale and old now have rosy cheeks 
and bright eyes. 

Since January 1 nearly 4,000 refugees in St. Etienne have 
been helped to improve their living conditions. Refugee 
women are being given work—making straw hats—for the 
soldiers at the front, and in this way are enabled to earn 
enough money to support themselves. At the dispensary fifty 
people a day come in to ask for advice and medicine, A 
mother is told how to feed her baby, and the next day a nurse _ 
goes into the tenement and shows the woman exactly how to 
prepare the baby’s milk and how to sterilize the poor utensils 
she actually has. Four hundred visits a month by American 
nurses and doctors have carried American sanitary methods — 


. 
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| into many of St. Etienne’s homes, and something more than 

| mere method has always gone into the home with the “friendly 
visitor.” ‘Chat formula has become a fact in St. Etienne, with 
the accent on the “friend.” 

One day a nurse, very well known to the refugees, went 
to see a sick baby in the rue Roannette. “The baby was im- 
proving, and the nurse noticed the sad face of an older sister, 
a young girl whose leg had been amputated. 

““Ask her whether she would like to have an artificial foot,” 
she said to the interpreter, “another foot that could wear a 
shoe.” 

“Yes, oh, yes—but it would be too dear.” 

“Never mind. A friend of mine has given me some money 
to spend in any way I oe proper. I shall have your meas- 
ure taken.” . 

Another little sister, Oris hscel and undernourished, has 
such pitifully crooked legs that she cannot walk down the 
three flights of stairs from her home. Her only amusement 
is to sit at the window watching the neighbors opposite, also 
refugees. 

“Well,” says the Red Cross nurse, “we are going up to 
Rochetaille this morning. Let’s take her with us. The fresh 
air will do her good. We'll bring her back before twelve.” 

The child is carried down stairs and for a few hours escapes 
from the dingy room. Her little face gets rosy with pleasure. 
She is going to breathe fresh air under the pine trees. Since 


') that day, you can imagine how she is drawn to the window 


when the A. R. C. car comes into the rue Roannette. | 
The Hygiene Infantile, the Drop of Milk, the Mutualités 

Maternelles, the Préservation de l’Enfance contre la Tuber- 

culose, the French Red Cross, the civilian hospitals at St. 
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The A. R. C. head nurse at 
mother, living in an unsanitary one-room home, 
prepare bottle milk for her baby. 


shows a refugee 
how tu 


Red Cross has come to St. Etienne. Either a gap in a treas- 
ury has been filled or there are bandages on shelves that were 
empty before, or there is condensed milk for the sick babies, 
or there are medicines, cotton, gauze, rubber gloves in the 
dispensaries which needed supplice: A new hospital of a hun- 
dred beds is being started by the Children’s Bureau upon the 
hill of La Mulatiére, where fresh winds will sweep through 
white wards and careful nursing will bring back health to 
the sick children. 

St. Etienne has been invaded, and an enormous treasure 
has been captured by the American forces—the confidence and 
the affection of its people. 


Church Federation tor Community 


Service and the Super-Nation 
By G. Walter Lawrence 


OF THE CHICAGO COMMONS 


NCOUTH he may have been, untrained in theo- 
logical proprieties he doubtless was, but zealous 
for the kind of religion the Y. M. C. A. was 
demonstrating, this soldier certainly proved him- 

self to be who prayed: ‘By gosh, O, Lord, I wish you’d have 
the churches teach the people what religion is.”’ 

If one is to judge from the National Conference on Fed- 
eration and Inter-Church War Work, which was held 
Chicago the last week in September, the prayer is being an- 
swered. This notable gathering began as a conference of 
executive secretaries of many city federations of churches, with 
the purpose of determining the most effective methods of 
church federation for community service. It culminated in 
crowded mass meetings to consider the war duties of the 
churches. 

“Unity—not around creeds but in deeds” is the aim of the 
inter-church federations. Civic action furnishes abundant op- 
portunity for such unity. From one city the report came 
that “pastors were impelled to think in community terms” by 
the challenge of the living conditions of their fellow-citizens. 
‘These conditions were set forth by the federation in under- 
taking to give a “redirection of missionary endeavor along 
scientific lines of community redemption.” To this end such 


themes were considered as, “What kind of city have we?” 
“What kind of people?” “What is their work?” ‘Their play?” 
“What social influences affect them?” 

That the federation is not content with merely giving in- 
formation and inspiration was evidenced by the reports of its 
vigorous fight against vice in one city; of its success in in- 
fluencing “the first large city to vote itself dry’ (Roman 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews uniting in this campaign) ; 
of the room registry agency in a third city, being the effort of 
the united religious community organizations and the associ- 
ated charities to protect the rooming-house population of a 
large cosmopolitan center; of the varied activities for the sol- 
diers and sailors, which the federations either carry on or co- 
operate in carrying on in numerous cities near the camps; and 
even of a church conference in Canada “entering politics,” 
issuing a bulletin calling upon all of its members to vote for 
specified candidates who were supporting the war. 

‘The aim of the church federations, however, is not to mul- 
tiply social agencies, but to cooperate with existing organiza- 
tions in a coordinating way, uniting the church people behind 
all movements for public welfare. The federations know that 
in order to do this effectively the conscience of their member- 
ship must be rightly educated. ‘Begin young,” ‘teach religion 
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“FINDINGS 


of the 
Conference of Interchurch Federation Secretaries and Officers 


HE findings of the conference were reported under the five headings of Organization, Finances, Activities, 
Publicity and Relations to Other Agencies. Because of their wide appeal to laymen, certain of the findings 
under the headings Activities and Relations to Other Agencies are here gwen: 


II, ACTIVITIES 


rt. Comity—War-time developments have produced important 
opportunities for combining and adjusting nearby churches, 
and all federations should be actively encouraging the use of 
these opportunities in the interest of comity and efficiency. 

No rule of comity can be standardized at present that will 
be applicable to all sections of the country. In some places 
it is feasible to establish an agreement requiring every demoni- 
nation before organizing new work, or relocating a church, to 
report its intention through the federation, hereby giving 
others an opportunity to enter protests or suggestions. The 
only pressure that can be used effectively is the logic of the 
facts and public opinion. 

Prevention of overlapping can often be accomplished by 
arbitration. Diplomatic transmission of protests and replies 
has proved fully as. effective. 

Adjustment of existing churches in overcrowded fields must 
be made by or with the full knowledge and approval’ of de- 
nominational authorities. These are being made im the fol- 
lowing ways: Exchange of fields, two or more denominations 
adjusting different places at the same time, some withdrawing 
from one and others from another; federated churches form- 
ing one congregation under one pastor, but each retaining 
identity and denominational connection; union churches with 
no denominational connection. 


4. Recreation —It is of the first importance that the recreation 
policies of the federation shall always be made as constructive 
as possible. Action in regard to commercial amusements 
should include encouragement of those maintaining higher 
standards, as well as condemnation of others. Encouraging 
municipal playgrounds and other wholesome recreational op- 
portunities is an important part of federated work. 

In the matter of Sunday amusements, the programs of dif- 
ferent federations will necessarily depend on the practices 
and ideals of their several communities, in all cases, the prin- 
ciple being to encourage the substitution of the better for the 
worse. 


5. Industrial Relations —The great industrial readjustment al- 
ready begun as a resukt of the war and certain to go very 
_ much farther, demands the closest attention and challenges 
the best efforts of our cooperating churches. 

Ordinarily it is not wise for federations to attempt to arbi- 
trate labor disputes, but it 1s frequently of great value for 
them to make and publish studics of local industrial condi- 
tions. The measuring of local industrial conditions by the 
standard of the social creed of the churches, will help the 
churches themselves to a better appreciation both of the con- 
ditions and of their own creed. 

6. Public Morals—In the matter of public morals, the model 
for the community efforts of the ‘churches is to be found 
in the prophets of the Bible. Like them it is our task faith- 


fully to uncover the evils in our communities, and condemn 


those responsible for them, even going so far as to do so 
publicly by name; but it is not the duty of the religious or- 
ganizations as such to police the community and enforce its 
laws. There are some circumstances when it is necessary to 
undertake some such tasks, because the properly constituted 
authorities refuse or fail to perform their duties, but even 
in these cases, it is to be done only as a means of demon- 
strating this condition and securing a change whereby the 
duties of public officials will be faithfully performed. 

The fight with vice has now-reached a stage at which no 
self-respecting community_can afford longer to protect or per- 
mit the traffic in it. It is the duty of every federation to 
make war unremittingly on commercialized vice till it is sup- 
pressed by the use of the best scientific methods of con- 
structive treatment. Then through educational and moral 
agencies it should promote normal sex life. 

Similar should be the policy of the federation with regard 
to gambling and intemperance, where possible working 
through accredited existing agencies. 


V. RELATIONS TO OTHER AGENCIES 


In general, it should be the policy of an interchurch federa- 
tion to encourage and support an existing agency doing a 
worthy community work, rather than to duplicate it or to 
encourage the churches to do so. Particularly ts this true 
of charity agencies such as the associated charities, and of 
agencies dealing with delinquency, such as a probation office 
or organization for the aid of fallen women. An excellent 
way of keeping in helpful touch with social agencies is by 
having their executive heads as members of an advisory board 
to the committee on social service. 

Where a ministers’ union exists, a close cordial relationship 
is most desirable, but the federation is not to be in any way 
subject to or controlled by the ministerial union. 

An important task of a federation is the cultivation of a 
closer cooperation between the churches and the Y. M. C. A. 
and YY. W. C. A. 

There is no more important and pressing task than the 
christianizing of international relations. This is primarily the 
task of the churches, which alone can create the public senti- 
ment which will enable governments to act. Every federation 
should therefore cooperate with the World Alliance for this 
purpose. 

Nation-wide philanthropic appeals like the present call in 
behalf of martyred Armenia, should seek the aid of and 
should be aided by church federations in reaching the people 
of their communities. 


CHARLES R,. ZAHNISER 
Epwarp T. Roor 

W. S. LocxHart 
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F. L. Facey 

Morton C. PEARSON 


Committee. 


and ethics as naturally as arithmetic and geography are 
taught,” “be no less efficient in method or scientific in cur- 
riculum than is the best public school,’’ were among the edu- 
cational ideals set forth. 

- Here again the experience of the leaders had shown that 
federation was needed not only in providing thorough training 
for the teachers of religious education, but also to furnish. effi- 
cient daily instruction in religion to the pupils of- the public 
schools. The Gary plan, permitting this latter type of train- 
ing, was enthusiastically commended by the leader of the fed- 
erated religious day schools of that city, though he admitted 
that before their efforts were federated the results were dis- 
appointing. But now children by the hundreds were volun- 
tarily adding the courses in ethics and religion to their usual 
curriculum. 


If, after hearing many “reports from experience” of the 
kind set forth above, one still had any doubt as to the efficacy 
for community improvement of these united religious forces, 
the evidence given by a very live lay leader of. the social 
service committee of a federation of churches in a large city 
was effective in removing such uncertainty. ‘Large vision and 
an adequate program of big tasks to command the respect of 
the laity” was this speaker’s prescription for securing lay 
leadership in social work. It had evidently been followed by 
the federation, which he served as the testimony of a quick- 
éned community conscience proved by action. 

Nor is community service the only purpose for which the 
churches are asked to act unitedly. The leaders of the Na- 
tional Commission on Inter-Church Federation see the su- 
preme obligation of the church today as being to “Christian- 
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_ ize international relations.” Hence, uniting with the Chicago 
| Inter-Church War Work Committee and the National Com- 
| mittee on the Churches and the Moral Aims of the War, the 
_ Federation Commission gave the latter half of their four-day 
_ session to questions of an international character. But here 
' again the churches’ impotency, due to sectarian divisions, came 
to the fore. Indeed, it was deeply lamented that this lack of 
| unity among the churches had rendered them unable to pre- 
vent the war. No disposition to excuse this great fault of 
Christian bodies was in evidence, though it was pointed out 
| that the country’s great railroads had presented similar rival- 
ties and unjustifiable lack of unity until the government ruled 
otherwise. 

Facing squarely the problem of speaking with authority to 
the nations, the conference speakers urged church unity in 
action through federation as the first step in securing such 
power. 

A second condition to be fulfilied before the churches can 
hope to become a great force in international politics is the 

_ dissemination of knowledge concerning the moral aims of the 
war. For this purpose a thorough study of the war messages 
and speeches of President Wilson and of the English Labour 
Party’s program was urged upon ministers and laymen. 

The conviction so passionately set. forth by the speakers 
from Great Britain, the Rt. Rev. Charles Gore, Bishop of 
Oxford, and the Rev. Arthur T. Guttery, of Liverpool, that 
Wwe must never let such a war happen again is, of course, 


RECENT amendment to the Inferior Criminal 

Courts Law of New York modifies the require- 

ment that a night session of the city ‘magistrates’ 

ry courts should be held for the special consideration 
_ of women who are arrested for petty crimes. The amend- 
ment vests in the board of magistrates power to determine, 
in their discretion, whether these special sessions shall be held 
wholly or partly in the day or night. The board has unani- 
mously decided that, as soon as arrangements can be made, 
the sessions of this ‘““women’s court” should be held in the 
day-time instead of at night, as has been the custom since the 
court was established in 1910. 

The court was originally organized for three Aisenct pur- 
poses : 

1. To force the discontinuance of the practice of 
bailing women by professional bondsmen, who frequented 
the various station houses for that purpose. This prac- 

~ tice was believed to be a species of graft. 

2. To prevent the mixing of women, many of whom 
were not old offenders, with men and hardened offend- 
ers. 

3. To provide for a speedy hearing, before a magis- 

-_ trate, of all women who might be taken into custody. 

‘The bail bond scandal has been removed and the separa- 
tion of the offenders of different sexes has been found to be 
as advantageous as was anticipated. Changes of conditions 

_ have removed the necessity for a speedy hearing of the cases 


| 
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echoed in the hearts of all. But before this can become more 
than a hope, further international obligations must be met 
by the churches. The necessity of carrying on the war in a 
“spirit that will make the war worth winning” seemed to be 
keenly felt, not only by Bishop Gore, but also by the chief 
spokesmen for the American church organizations cooperating 
in the meetings. It surprised some to note how they saw a 
real danger that there might occur “‘the greatest of all trage- 
dies—that we win the war but ‘be conquered by the spirit 
which we fight’”—enthusiasm for war’s glamour and a desire 
to exterminate. 

Finally, the churches, now while the fighting for peace is 
going on, should be studying the principles underlying world 
security against war and so be prepared to “demand of states- 
men that these principles be put into effect at the peace-table 
and in reconstruction.” ‘The statement by one who ought to 
know whereof he spoke—Dr. Lynch, editor of Christian 
W ork—that both President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George 
were afraid the war would “end with the people unprepared 
with any program of peace, and that, therefore, peace would 
be made on the old basis of territorial readjustments and the 
whole revolting thing would have to be done over again’”’— 
this statement could leave none complacent. It could only re- 
double the conviction that “the establishment of a league of 
nations—a super-nation’”—with sufficient vitality to make its 
will effective, is not merely an ideal but is the only way out 
that the statesmen can find, and it is the ““church’s sacred duty.” 


“The Passing of the Women’s Night 
| Court in New York City 


By Alice D. Menken 


SOCIAL WORKER IN THE CITY MAGISTRATES’ COURTS, NEW YORK CITY 


of women, the records showing that over 75 per cent of the 
women arrested are now detained over night because they 
request an adjournment of their trial, while over 35 per 
cent of the prostitutes arrested are apprehended after | A. M. 
and are detained until the next day. 

The change of sessions from night to day has various 
advantages: 


1. Certain magistrates particularly qualified to pre- 
side in this ‘women’s court” will accept an assignment 
to it if day sessions are held. 

2. Many of the curious and morbid sightseers who 
are always found in a night audience may not find it 
convenient to attend in the day time. 

3. Holding of day sessions will release the plain 
clothes police officers, who are witnesses in the cases, for 
work in the evening hours, when violations are most 
likely to occur. 

4. Intoxicated women if immediately tried are tgo 
muddled to understand the proceedings. If held over 
night, they are then sober and able to make clear state- 
ments. 


In order to prevent the detention in special cases of women 
arrested before 1 A. M. provision is made in the new law 
that they shall be informed of their rights for an immediate 
hearing if demanded. 

The night sessions of the “women’s court” have been a 
factor in the social rehabilitation of unfortunate women, 
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Many revolting conditions that admitted of exploitation by 
individuals and agencies have been revealed and eliminated 
by the processes and forces of municipal and private organiza- 
tions directed to the lessening of vice. Frequently, notorious 
gangsters and procurers have been arrested while sitting as 
spectators in the court. 

Young girls have admitted that the fear of being arraigned 
a second time in the “women’s court” has been a deterrent 
factor against a further offense. 

The court has proved the value of the finger print system 
and has centralized the work of keeping statistical records. 

It has forcefully illustrated the fact that the probation sys- 
tem, wisely administered, is an important feature of the law 
dealing with a certain class of women offenders. 


Tio ERO LTRS 
Finally, it has aroused the community conscience to a study 
of the causes and the preventive and remedial measures of 
delinquency.’ Social and educational. welfare work has de- 
veloped in factories and shops for the working girl, boarding 
homes and shelters for girls have been provided, and city 
departments are caring for the employment, health and cus- 
todial treatment of charges. “The social worker as an adjunct 
to the court, in scientific study as well as in a missionary 
spirit, has learned to regard each woman offender of all | 
nationalities and creeds, whether shoplifter, vagrant, drug 
addict or prostitute, as an individual whose condition, caused 
from physical, mental or moral degeneracy, is deserving 
of the firm hand and the outstretched arm of personal serv- 

ice. 


Social W ork and the First Step in Science 
By F. Stuart Chapin 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY, SMITH COLLEGE, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


N a suggestive article in the Survey of June 8, Prof. 
Charles A. Ellwood contends that social work has 
attained the scientific stage. I should like to indicate a 
little more specifically the degree to which social work 

may be called scientific. 

Whether its subject-matter be ions, elephants, revolving 
planets or human beings, the method of science is always the 
same. It consists of three consecutive steps: first, the collec- 
tion and recording of facts of observation; second, the classi- 
fication of these facts into series of sequences; third, the in- 
terpretation of this data, or the discovery of some short 
formula or law which explains the sequence of facts. 

By means of this simple formula astronomy has long since 
passed from the theological and metaphysical stages. Count- 
less observations of the positions of planets were made, these 
observations were duly classified to show the successive posi- 
tions occupied by a planet during its course and, finally, 
Keppler discovered that these facts were explicable if it was 
assumed that each planet moves round the sun in an ellipse. 
In this way the process was completed with the discovery of 
a scientific law of universal validity. 

By these tests, is social work scientific? Bear in mind that 
to satisfy the full test of science-social work must have car- 
ried through to completion the entire process from the col- 
lection and classification o* the material to the discovery of 
some formula or law of universal applicability. 

Considering one step at a time, it will be quite generally 
recognized that social workers have made a distinctive con- 
tribution to the method of collecting and recording social 
facts of observation in the way they have developed the tech- 
nique of “social case work.” Progress in this first step in 
science has gone so far as to establish certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of observation and use of sources, as Miss Richmond’s 
Social Diagnosis convincingly demonstrates. But social 
workers and practical sociologists have made another contri- 
bution to the method of observing social facts in the discovery 
of a field worker’s technique of selecting representative sam- 
ples. This is well exemplified in two budget studies: Miss 
Byington’s study of Homestead, and Prof. Robert C. Chapin’s 
study of The Standard of Living of Workingmen’s Families in 
New York City. In the Homestead study Miss Byington 
found that income and expenditure were affected by such 
facts as nationality, rate of wages, skill or lack of skill in occu- 


pation, and so on, and her sample contained these elements in 
approximately the proportion that they existed in the whole 
community. The New York study was based on a group 
which represented in its composition the nationality, income 
and locality elements in about the proportion that they existed 
in the whole city. Prof. Arthur L. Bowley, of England, had 
anticipated this method of selecting representative samples in 
social investigations by the selection of random samples accord- 
ing to simple mathematical methods in conducting housing 
studies. Another group, the statisticians of the census, have 
developed to a high degree of efficiency the methods and tech- 
nique of complete enumeration of population. 

In these survey studies, as well as in the social and indus- — 
trial investigations, social workers, practical sociologists and _ 
statisticians have contributed to the technique of the first step j 
in science, that of making unbiased observations and record- — 
ing them. Insofar as they have discovered principles and © 
applied them in schedule making,. they have preferred a device 
for standardizing observations of social phenomena. The 
schedule and questionnaire for budget, housing or wage studies ~ 
is simply an arrangement for reducing to a minimum personal _ 
bias on the part of different observers (field workers) by means 
of systematized observation. In this respect the schedule and 
questionnaire are, in social science, the prototypes of the elab- 
orate telescope of astronomy or the refined instrument of the 
physicist or the chemist. ; 

But theemodern scientist does more than passively observe 
natural phenomena; indeed he has tremendously improved his 
powers of observation by the discovery of the experimental 
method. The experimental method is the chief agency which 
has advanced physical science beyond the stages of the theo- 
logical and metaphysical. It consists in controlling all ele- 
ments in the situation save one, and allowing that to vary 
under observation. ‘This method has been successfully applied 
in physics, chemistry, botany, zoology and even in psychology. 
Can it be used in applied sociology or social work? I have 
endeavored to answer this question in another article (The 
Experimental Method and Sociology, Scientific Monthly, 
February-March, 1917), where I have suggested that social 
legislation is really a modified form of the experimental method — 
applied to social problems. Now it will be at once recog- 
nized that social workers and applied sociologists have con-— 
tributed much to the science of social legislation. But here 


‘their contributions have been practically confined to getting 
the law passed and enforced, rather than to the study of its 
effects. In other words, they have set up the apparatus and 
started the experiment going. Yet scientific method here im- 
plies careful observation of the results achieved by experiment 


-—a thoughtful and impartial evaluation of influences and 
effects of social legislation. 


Have social workers or practical 
sociologists met this test? Have painstaking studies been made 
to determine the success of the experiment? 

Considering the second step in science, we may now ask, 
Have social workers contributed anything to the classification 
of material into series or sequences? ‘To this step in scientific 
method of the study of society I fear that the social workers 
have contributed little. It is the statisticians who have made 
the chief contribution to this step, for they have developed the 


principles and practice of classification and tabulation of 


numerical data, developed also its graphic and mathematical 


interpretation. “The International List of Causes of Sickness 
and Death, the Occupation Classification of the Population 
Division of the United States Census Bureau, and the Acci- 
dent Classification of the International Association of Indus- 


trial Accident Boards and the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


are examples of scientific classification. Social workers have 
done practically nothing towards classifying the data stowed 
away in case records, which supplies a mine of valuable in- 
formation. It is entirely possible that a careful study of this 
material would yield inductive generalizations of great sig- 
nificance and thus complete the third step of scientific method. 

Now what of the third step in science, the discovery of a 
short formula or law which explains the sequence of facts 
classified in order from the original mass of uncorrelated 
observations? To this step the social workers have failed 
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T the beginning of the war the Red Cross, through 
its Department of Civilian Relief, undertook to 
offer to the families of soldiers and sailors the 
service and relief necessary to enable them to 

maintain normal standards of living in the absence of the man, 
to meet emergencies that might occur, and to secure the 
needed information about government activities in their be- 
half. 

If the Home Service sections were to live up to this promise 
it was evidently necessary that they should bring to the task 
that skill in establishing personal relationships and in render- 
ing service to others that only training and experience could 
provide; and that this skill should be made available for the 
families of soldiers and sailors in every community, however 
small, and not simply for those who happened to live in the 
larger centers where social service was well organized. 

Obviously there were not enough adequately equipped social 
workers to provide such service even if they could have been 
spared from their regular tasks; nor could the schools of 
social work train them in sufficient numbers in time to meet 
the need. For, because of the speed with which our army 
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thus far to contribute. Considering the newness of “social 
science,” the need of careful observation of social facts on the 
one hand and, on the other, the dangers of drawing “glittering 
generalizations” from them, the social workers may be par- 
doned for confining their attention to perfecting the funda- 
mental principle of science (that of observation) without rais- 
ing their eyes to the possibilities of the successive steps and, 
sometimes even, of getting confused and lost in the details. 
Undoubtedly it has been the philosophical sociologists who 
have been prone to making hasty generalizations from insufh- 
cient facts of observation, but in alleviation of this criticism 
it should be remembered that the academician, no matter how 
theoretical, never quite lost sight of the essential unity in 
the threefold division of the method of science, a synthesis ot 
which many a social worker has been densely ignorant. 

May we not conclude, therefore, that social work has done 
yeoman’s service in advancing the technique of observing 
social facts, but has as yet fallen short of making an equally 
weighty contribution to the second and third steps in science ; 
those of classifying the facts observed and of interpreting them 
by formulating their meaning in terms of universal human 
truths. 

If this interpretation of social work is valid, and if it is 
also true that philosophical sociologists have consistently kept 
in mind the threefold division of the method of science, in 
spite of their regrettable tendency to undervalue the first prin- 
ciple of observation, then it seems clear that social science may 
come into its own as soon as scientific workers in all fields 
acquire the practice of submitting large masses of veritable 
facts of observation to scientific classification and interpreta- 
tion with the object of formulating scientific laws. In short,. the 
material and knowledge are at hand, nor are the workers few. 


———— 


HOME SERVICE 


The Result of a Year’s Activities of Home Service Institutes 


Frank Persons 


OF CIVILIAN RELIEF 


was recruited, the demands on the Home Service sections were 
present at once in all parts of the country and rose by leaps 
and bounds. 

Early last fall, therefore, the Department of Civilian Relief 
inaugurated a simple system of preparing workers for this 
emergency, utilizing to the full the existing agencies for 
training. It established a series of Home Service institutes in 
the larger cities of the country, affliated with schools of social 
work, colleges, or universities. A careful syllabus was pre- 
pared outlining the topics to be covered in the twenty-four 
hours of lecture work required. More than half of these 
periods are given to an intensive study of the methods of 
dealing intelligently and helpfully with the families of sol- 
diers and sailors; the remainder to a more general treatment 
of allied topics such as health, child welfare, racial problems, 
women and children in industry. 

As Home Service work itself has become better established, 
more time is given to practical questions concerning the organ- 
ization of Home Service sections. Students are also drilled 
in the provisions of the war risk insurance law and the civil 
rights act, and in the application of these laws to individual | 
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family situations. In addition, each student does one hundred 
and fifty hours of field work, carrying out plans for the wel- 
fare of families under the direction of experienced workers 
in local social agencies. As not more than twenty-five students 
are accepted for any one institute, the director can keep class 
room discussions informal and give personal consideration to 
the problems of the individual students. 

The institutes are giving special attention to the needs of 
representatives coming from rural districts who will,.on their 
return, face problems quite different from those of the big 
city. Sometimes these students do part of their field work 
in rural Home Service sections under the direction of the 
supervisor of field work of the institute. “They discuss their 
local situation. with field workers from the division office 
before they return home. Later these same division workers 
visit the students to help them adapt the principles they have 
learned to their home needs. 

Within the year sixty-four institute sessions have been held 
in twenty-six different cities, with a total attendance of 1,191. 
Just one thousand students have received the certificates given 
by national headquarters to those who have completed the 
full amount of field work, have done the required reading 
and passed a written examination. Of these, 260 were college 
graduates. 

It is obvious that a six weeks’ course of this sort cannot 
provide first class training for social work. ‘The institutes 
have, nevertheless, served to give some preparation to those 
who, because of the necessity of the situation, were being 
obliged to undertake this service anyway. One _ student 
writes, “It has been the most expanding experience of my 
life.” It is, perhaps, indicative of the stimulating effect of 
even this brief course that the institute graduates themselves 
are now asking that some sort of advanced course be provided. 
It is when they have had to carry the responsibility for the 
work themselves that they have realized how much more they 
wished and needed to know. 

At the start these institutes were advertised widely by the 
division ofiices. Many of those who attended had no previous 
contact with their local Red Cross organization, though all 
were required to pledge themselves to give a certain amount 
of time to Home Service work after graduation. As Home 
Service has become better organized, however, the institutes 
are increasingly used for the training of people sent by the 
chapters themselves. 

In many divisions every single county has organized a Home 
Service section; for instance, there are 689 Home Service 
sections in the southwestern division alone. Obviously the 
Home Service section in a county from which very few men 
have gone would find it unnecessary even if it were not 
impossible to secure a trained social worker as executive secre- 
tary. Yet this secticn is responsible for seeing that such 
families as do need counsel and material help shall receive it 
from skilled workers. The solution seemed to be to have 
such a section choose the local woman with the best personal 
qualifications for this task, some one of those thousands of 
people who are eagerly seeking an opportunity for war service, 
and to send her away to be trained. This plan has been 
adopted by an increasing number of chapters, many of which 
are paying the expenses of the representatives. (Only a regis- 
tration fee of $3 is charged, so that the cost to the student 
is for traveling and living expenses.) In order that the right 
person may be sent, the chapter officials are urged to make 
the choice in conference with the division director of civilian 
relief, or his representative. The student on her return gives 
paid or volunteer service according to her financial situation 
and the amount of work to be done. 
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In the last institute in Atlanta, Georgia, twelve out of the 
twenty students were representatives of their local chapters; in 
Denver, Colorado, twenty-one out of twenty-three; in Dallas, 
Texas, twenty-four out of twenty-six; in Boston, Massachu- | 
setts, twenty-two out of twenty-five. 

One division office reports that of seventy students who- 
graduated from three sessions of one institute sixty-three are 
giving practically full time to Home Service work, thirty- 
five of them in their home towns. In one rural state nearly 
half the chapters now have workers who have attended the 
institutes. : . 

These institutes are not of value solely as a means for J 
meeting this war emergency. ‘They are sending out a large 
group of women with a keen realization of social needs and 
opportunities. Vermont sent more students to the first insti- 
tute in Boston than it sent-to the National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections when it was held in that city. 
The last Seattle institute had students from Aberdeen, Yakima, 
Vancouver, Tacoma, Sedro Wooley, Hoquiam, Port Angeles, 
Anacortes, Spokane, Olympia and Seattle, Washington; from 
Roxburg, Hayden Lake and Twin Falls, Idaho, and from 
Astoria, Oregon. ‘These carefully chosen students are given 
an opportunity to learn something of what is being done in the 
larger cities for the improvement of social conditions; with 
this vision of possibilities they go back, many of them, desiring 
sincerely not only to serve the families of soldiers and sailors, 
but also to try to make their own towns better places for all 
the citizens to live in. 

The department has, nevertheless, realized clearly from the 
start that this was an emergency’ measure and not a sub- 
stitute for intensive training in social work. It has, however, 
been able through these emergency courses to give Home 
Service workers an opportunity to prepare themselves for 
their delicate task. “That the plan has met with so great a 
measure of success is due to the fact that many of the best 
equipped social workers in the country have cooperated in 
carrying it out. The syllabus of lectures was prepared in 
the summer of 1917 by Porter R. Lee, director of the New 
York School of Philanthropy, and has been the basis of the 
course in every institute. Mr. Lee and Thomas J. Riley, 
of the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, have served throughout 
this year as national directors of institutes for Home Service, 
bringing to the task their special skill as educators as well 
as their interest in the welfare of families. They have asso- 
ciated with. themselves as directors of institutes and supervisors 
of field work an exceptional group who have gladly given their 
services. While, therefore, these courses have of necessity 
been brief, they have been organized and directed by men 
with the highest standards of social training. “That Home 
Service work in rural districts measures up to its present 
standards is in no small degree due to the enthusiasm and 
skill of Mr. Lee and Dr. Riley and their associates. 


[Since this article was written, the need of trained men and 
women in the Home Service work of the American Red Cross, 
and the great increase in the number of applicants for special 
instruction, has made it necessary to increase the staff of the 
director-general of civilian relief at national headquarters, for 
the direction of Home Service institutes and educational ac- 
tivities. J. F. Steiner, educator and sociologist, has been ap- 
pointed director of institutes and will have as his associate 
Margaret Byington. Mr. Steiner has been a missionary in 
Japan; he returned from the Orient several years ago, and 
has taught sociology in the University of Cincinnati and has 
engaged in social work in Chicago and Cincinnati. Miss By- 
ingtom has for several years been associate secretary of the 
American Association for Organizing Charity.—Ep1ror. | 
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SPANISH INFLUENZA AND 
ITS CONTROL 


HE epidemic of Spanish influenza 

continues to be appalling, and com- 
munities and states continue to take their 
‘isolated measures to control it. Unfor- 
‘tunately, the actual severity of the epi- 
demic cannot be gauged, since this dis- 
ease has only lately been made reportable 
‘in a number of states. The figures avail- 
able are certainly bad enough: 100,000 
cases reported in Boston; 20,000 cases in 
Philadelphia; over 8,000 cases already 
reported in New York city; 15 per cent 
‘of the population down with influenza 
‘in Oswego, N. Y.; thousands of cases 
reported daily in Pennsylvania. In the 
‘eastern and southern parts of Connecti- 
cut influenza appears to be increasing 
about 2,000 cases having been reported 
in New London and vicinity on Septem- 
ber 23. According to the latest reports 
wof the United States Public Health 
Service, complete data on the prevalence 
of the disease among civilians are impos- 
sible, but cases have been reported in 
California, Colorado, Louisiana, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas and many other states. 

The mortality from influenza and 
from its frequent complication or sequel, 
pneumonia, is considerable. Out of 
2,073 new cases reported on Sunday, 
October 6, 185 were cases of pneumonia; 
142 deaths from influenza and pneu- 
monia were reported in one day in Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn boroughs in New 
York city alone. " 

The methods of control in cities and 
localities where the epidemic is raging 
vary greatly. In Philadelphia, courts 
were adjourned, the sale of liquor for- 
bidden, Liberty Loan meetings aban- 
doned, public assemblies of all kinds 
stopped and theater performances and 
church services held no longer. In parts 
of New Jersey the public schools have 
been closed. Similar action has been 
taken in Omaha and other western 
states. In New York city a novel ex- 
periment by the Health Department has 
been to order industrial concerns in cer- 
tain sections of the city to close their 
plants at varying hours from 4 to 6 
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P. M., so as to allow the working popu- 
lation to leave for their homes gradually 


without too much overcrowding. An 
order has also been issued to the thea- 
ters, dividing them into zones—those of 
one zone beginning and ending perfor- 
mances a half hour earlier than the 
others so as to avoid the letting out of 
all theaters at one time. Department 
stores have been ordered to close earlier 
and a strong educational propaganda has 
been begun to prevent overcrowding and 
to control the spread of the disease by 
attention to personal hygiene. The proj- 
ect of closing the schools, with their 
800,000 child population, is being seri- 
ously debated. 

In spite of the severity and extent of 
the epidemic, many health authorities 
are still quite optimistic that the disease 
will soon be controlled, and that no 
other means are needed than those un- 
dertaken by municipalities and_ states. 
Officials holding this opinion contend 
that the only factor making for the in- 
efficacy of these means is the shortage 
of physicians and nurses in many locali- 
ties. On the other hand, there are many 
public health administrators who claim 
that this is a time when it becomes 
obvious that peace, not less than war, 
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“Did ya get that for yer birthday? Gee! 


that’s some hankachif.” 
“Veh, me mother made it fer me. 
good fer a hundred sneezes.” 
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needs its unified command, and that the 
difficulty of a local control of the spread 
and prevalence of the present epidemic 
distinctly shows the need of a central, 
unified, federal control of all disease 
prevention activities in the country. That 
this opinion is gaining ground is partly 
shown by the recent act of Congress, 
appropriating one million dollars for 
the control of influenza by the United 
States Public Health Service, and also 
by the very comprehensive and far-reach- 
ing war program. of the public health 
service, intended especially for extra can- 
tonment areas and war industrial cen- 
ters, which has been recently announced 
by Surgeon-General Rupert Blue. 


PUTTING PLAYGROUNDS 
INTO POLITICS 


< ERE I am, mayor of Philadel-~ 

phia, and before I got it I never 
knew anything about the job.” This, if 
the newspapers have quoted him cor- 
rectly, is Mayor Thomas E. Smith’s 
way of summing up democracy in mu- 
nicipal government. 

Mayor Smith has been learning his 
job, however. He recently showed the 
effects of his instruction by the manner 
in which he forced the appointment of a 
supervisor of playgrounds. Being con- 
fronted by a Board of Recreation which 
would not vote for his candidate—but 
which had the bad grace to be vested 
with the legal responsibility of selecting 
the supervisor—the mayor simply re- 
moved enough members of the board, 
putting others in their places, to assure 
the appointment. ‘The mere fact that he 
had to remove a majority did not deter 
him. He found men willing to do his 
bidding. 

But the story got out. ©The Play- 
grounds’ Association, a private organiza- 
tion formed to foster and build up the 
city’s recreational facilities, has contested 
the mayor’s action vigorously. So much 
has been made of the issue that the 
newspapers have admitted it to the front 
page, along with the war. The climax 
of the fight has just been reached in the 
arrest of the mayor on a warrant sworn 
out by Otto T. Mallery, treasurer of 
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the association, charging misbehavior 
and misdemeanor in office. “The mayor 
is now awaiting trial under $2,000 
bail. 

Edward R. Gudehus, the man whose 
appointment as supervisor of playgrounds 
the mayor secured, is a newspaper re- 
porter. He is described by Mr. Mallery 
as incompetent and unfit. For a time 
he was secretary to State Senator Edwin 
H. Vare, who shares with his brother, 
William S. Vare, the leadership of that 
wing of the Republican organization that 
is challenging the authority of Senator 
Penrose. 

“Gudehus,” said Mayor Smith, ac- 
cording to one of the deposed members 
of the Board of Recreation, Ernest L. 
Tustin, a former state senator, “is one 
of the three newspaper men who treated 
me most fairly at a time when other 
newspaper men were treating me unf- 
fairly. I have placed two of them and 
I have made up my mind to give this 
place to Gudehus.” This was the rea- 
son the mayor wanted Gudehus as su- 
pervisor of playgrounds. In justification, 
he uttered the sentence quoted above 
about his own qualifications for office. 

It apparently meant nothing to Mayor 
Smith that the supervisor of playgrounds 
held power over the happiness and wel- 
fare of thousands of children. In the 
affidavit requesting the warrant for the 
mayor’s arrest, Mr. Mallery stated that 
the position of supervisor required “‘prac- 
tical experience in connection with the 
work of recreation, playgrounds and 
physical education.” ‘The affidavit de- 
clared that on June 6, 1918, the Civil 
Service Commission advertised an exam- 
ination of candidates for this position, 
demanding as a qualification experience 
in recreational activities. Six days la- 
ter, the affidavit declared, the mayor 
compelled the secretary of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to withdraw the adver- 
tisement and to insert another omitting 
the experience qualification. Only one 
man was certified as having passed the 
examination. “This was Mr.- Gudehus, 
who received an average of seventy-one, 
seventy being the passing mark. Seven 
other experienced persons who took the 
examination were reported as_ having 
failed. A majority of the members of 
the Board of Recreation refused to vote 
for Mr. Gudehus, both because they did 
not regard him as. competent and be- 
cause under the law they were entitled 
to have a list of four eligibles certified 
to them by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. When they-refused to resign their 
dismissal followed. 

Politicians doubt whether the action of 
Mr. Mallery will succeed in removing 
the mayor from office. They question 
the effect upon Mayor Smith of another 
indictment, for he is accustomed to them. 
He is at present awaiting trial on three 
other charges following the shooting of 
a- policeman in an election fight a year 
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ago by gunmen imported from New 
York city. 

Whether or not a conviction is ob- 
tained and the mayor thereby automat- 
ically ejected from public ofice, one im- 
portant result has probably been accom- 
plished already. No politician in Phila- 
delphia for many years to come is likely 
again to attempt to put the playgrounds 
The cost has been shown 
to be too great and the game not worth 
the candle. 


SOCIAL SERVICE TRAINING 
IN THE SOUTH 


OCIAL service in the. South was 

materially advanced by the activities 
of the Southern Summer School for Re- 
ligious and Social Workers, which was 
held in Robert E. Lee Hall, of the Blue 
Ridge Association, Blue Ridge, N. C., 
during the past summer. Special stress 
was put on the problems of race relations, 
the new industrial order in the South 
and conditions among the mountain peo- 
ple. A series of lectures was given cal- 
culated to help the churches get a better 
conception of socialized Christianity and 
to help the people of the South who want 
to do something that counts see the re- 
ligious value of social work. 

More than two hundred speakers ad- 
dressed those who attended Blue Ridge 
during the summer, and during the spe- 
cial summer school sessions of August 
formal daily programs were held, with 
such speakers as Rev. Harry F. Ward, 
formerly social service secretary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, who spoke 
on the social implications of the war; 
Alexander Johnson, field secretary of the 
National Committee for the Prevention 
of Feeblemindedness, who spoke on de- 
fectives and prison reform; Joseph C. 
Logan, secretary of the Associated Chari- 
ties of Atlanta, Ga., who spoke on civil- 
ian relief and charity organization work; 
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and Dr. S. C. Mitchell, president of © 
Delaware University, who spoke on in- 
dustrial conditions in the South. 

At the same time Blue Ridge Asso- 
ciation has been conducting an intensive 
training school for army Y. M. C. A. 
secretaries. One hundred and twenty- 
five men at a time are given four-week 


courses, which are said to rival in stren- | 


uosity the officers’ training schools of the 
National Army. Already over a thou- 
sand men, including every Y. M. C. A. | 


man in the southeastern military division — 


of the United States army, have received 
practical training in the school, and the : 
activities will continue during the win- 
ter,-for.funds have been supplied for 
making over part of the Robert E, Lee | 
Hall into winter quarters. 

W. D. Weatherford, of Nashville, 
‘Tenn., has secured a year’s leave of ab- 
sence from his duties as international 
student secretary of the Y. M. C. A. to 
direct this secretarial training school. 
Among the other members of the teach- 
ing staff is J. L. Kesler, on a year’s 
leave of absence from his position as dean — 
of Babylon University, Waco, Tex. 


TO INVESTIGATE WAR 
CHARITIES ne 
BS spite of all the limelight’ on fraud-— 
ulent collections for relief abroad 
and on bazars that yield considerable 
aid to those who run them but next to 
none to sufferers, and in spite of a great 
deal of public education on the how and- 
why of organized war charity, there 
seems to have been little abatement so 
far in the number of confidence tricks 
being played upon persons of generous” 
impulses. ‘In the cheaper classes of eat- 
ing places you may still come across col- 
lection boxes for homes that are pros-_ 
pective and are intended to remain so by 
their promoters. In the streets you are. 
still accosted by young and pretty girls! 
who, for the fun of it or out of real 
kindness of heart, lend themselves to 
the collection of funds for which no pub= 
lic accounting is given or expected. And 
every now and then a chamber of com- 
merce or a charity organization society 
discovers some still more glaring attempt — 
of imposture upon the gullible. j 
No less deplorable, from the point of — 
view of effective charity, are those per- 
fectly genuine war philanthropies entered 
upon by persons of little experience, with 
no responsible backing, and themsely 
continually endangered by the machina- 
tions of unscrupulous “friends.”’ Meth- 
ods that are perfectly proper in Dublin 
and at The Hague, where social prestige 
counts for everything in successful chari- 
table endeavor and business organizatio 
for very little, have come to grief ti 
and again when transplanted to the ve 
different climate of the New World. 
Only last week the New York new 
papers were busy taking up the case fo 
and against a Dutch social worker wh 


admits having collected $9,575 at an ex- 
penditure of $8,028. No receipts were 
issued to contributors, and the accounts 
_ were audited only after the collector’s at- 
tention had been directed by the Charity 
- Organization Society to the possibility of 
unpleasant curiosity concerning her do- 
ings by the district attorney. ‘The integ- 
rity of the lady in question was never 
doubted. Hers is simply one more of 
the many cases where European promo- 
ters of war charity have turned, hard- 
pressed, to the land of the dollar, expect- 
ing to go home richly laden after a short 
‘sojourn during which it would only be 
necessary to see a few of the “right peo- 
ple” and secure their patronage. 

| A new organization for the special 
purpose of aiding prospective givers in 
finding out the real standing and needs 
of foreign war charities has just been 
started with an office in the Metropoli- 
“tan Tower in New York city. It is 
called the National Investigation Bu- 
'reau and was founded by the war-chest 
associations of Cleveland, Syracuse, In- 
dianapolis, Columbus, Detroit, Roches- 
‘ter, Philadelphia and Toledo, for the 
thorough investigation of war charities 
and related activities which appeal to war 
chests and to individuals for support. 
The bureau will issue to its members de- 
tailed reports on war organizations— 
other than those officially approved: by 
the government of the United States— 
covering every point of administration, 
financial accounting, methods of raising 
money, efficiency of work, degree of du- 
plication, etc. Investigators will be sent 
| abroad in the immediate future. 

Samuel Mather, chairman of the 
Cleveland War Council, is president of 
the organization, Gustavus D. Pope, of 

the Detroit Patriotic Fund, and Frank 
_E. Wade, president of the Syracuse War 
Chest Association, are vice-presidents, 
and Paul L. Feiss, of Cleveland, is sec- 
retary and treasurer. Barry C. Smith, 
_ for several years secretary of the Bureau 
of Advice and Information of the New 
York Charity Organization Society, has 
_ been appointed director, and the work of 
that bureau has been taken over. The 
purposes of the new organization are ex- 
plained as follows: 
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The thorough investigation of charitable 
activities growing out of the war has long 
_ been needed. The enormous number of such 
- organizations appealing for public support 
has confused the public and made it ex- 
tremely difficult for individuals or custodians 

of community funds, such as war chests, to 
_ determine what organizations are doing 

efficient and necessary work, and doing it 

well, and should, therefore, be supported. 


_ The situation has been complicated by the 
_ fact that most .of the actual work has been 
- done abroad, and littl® information has been 
_ obtainable concerning the administration and 
- financial management of the foreign work. 
_ The executive committee of the National In- 
__ vestigation Bureau has laid down definite 
requirements for approval which will, it is 
lieved, meet with general public endorse- 
ment... 


Efficiency in W ar Charity 


War charity organizations are 
expected to meet the following 
requirements in order to secure the 
approval of the new National In- 
vestigation Bureau: 


I. Active board of directors (both 
American and foreign for foreign or- 
ganizations) of at least five unpaid 
responsible people holding meetings 
at least quarterly. 


2. A necessary purpose with no un- 
necessary duplication of the work of 
another efficiently managed organiza- 
tion. To be determined after investi- 
gation by the bureau. 


3. Reasonable efficiency in conduct 
of work, management of institutions. 
etc., and reasonable adequacy of equip- 
ment for such work, both material 
and personal. To be determined after 
investigation by the bureau. 


4. No solicitors on commission or 
other commission methods of raising 
money. No street soliciting or selling 
of buttons, tags, etc., except during 
“drives.” 


5. Non use of the “remit or return” 
method of raising money. 


6. No entertainments the expenses 
of ‘which exceed 30 per cent of the 
gross proceeds. 


7. Complete audited accounts 
(American and foreign) prepared by 
a certified accountant (or the for- 
eign equivalent) showing receipts and 
disbursements classified and itemized 
in detail for a six- or twelve-month 
period. New orgamzations which can- 
not furnish such statement must sub- 
mit a certified public accountant’s 
statement that such a financial system 
has been established as will make the 
required financial accounting possible 
at close of prescribed period. 

8. Itemized and classified budget 
estimate for succeeding or current 
six- or twelve-month period. 


The bureau does not propose, however, to 


act solely as a critic. It hopes to be of servy- 
ice to such organizations as are doing nec- 
essary work in helping them to improve their 
method of work, administration, accounting, 
etc., so as to increase public confidence in 
them. 


Some definite requirements which war 
organizations soliciting funds will be ex- 
pected to meet in order to secure a fa- 
vorable report from the bureau have al- 
ready been adopted and are given in the 
panel above. 

From Washington comes the news that 
Senator Henry F. Ashurst, of Arizona, 
has introduced a bill, said to have the 
endorsement of the administration, for 
the control of all war charities by the 
federal Department of Justice. Com- 
plete financial statements, under this bill, 
are to be submitted monthly and sworn 
to, as well as information about the per- 
sons making up the organizations, those 
on the payroll and the names of contrib- 
utors. The Department of Justice is 
empowered to suspend the activity of 
any war charity after a hearing. 
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It may be doubted whether a bill on 
lines such as these will be sufficient to 
protect the public against gross inefh- 
ciency in the administration of funds. 
The Department of Justice is obviously 
not in a position to make searching in- 
quiries into the actual dispensation of the 
money, which is for the most part done 
abroad; it would be likely, therefore, to 
limit its attention to a more or less cur- 
sory examination of statements of ac- 
counts. “The passage of the bill would 
not, therefore, meet the specific and 
pressing need for which the National In- 
vestigation Bureau has been formed. It 
might, however, protect the public 
against the grossest forms of imposition. 


NEW MINIMUM WAGE IN 
WASHINGTON 


S the result of the recommendation 
of the War Emergency Conference, 
called by the Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission of the state of Washington, a 
new minimum wage of $13.20 a week 
has been adopted by that commission to 
become effective November 10. On the 
same day a beginning rate of $9 a week 
will go into effect for minors and ap- 
prentices, on the basis of forty-eight 
hours a week. ‘This rate is to be in- 
creased up to $12 a week, the advances 
coming at intervals varying from one to 
three months, according to the industry. 
Other recommendations of the confer- 
ence which have been adopted by the 
commission include the exclusion of 
women from all occupations “‘which are 
injurious to their health, their morals, or 
womanhood, or which are unavoidably 
disfiguring,” and those “for which men 
in general are better fitted by tempera- 
ment, training, or custom, and for which 
men are available”; a provision that ‘‘no 
person, firm, association, or corporation: 
shall employ any female over eighteen 
years on a shift over six hours without 
a rest period of fifteen minutes”; and an 
affirmation in the form of an order of 
the principle of equal pay for equal 
work, 


RECONSTRUCTION BEFORE 
CONGRESS 


WO proposals for committees on 

reconstruction have come _ before 
Congress. Both are limited in scope to 
investigation and report. Senator John 
W. Weeks, of Massachusetts, intro- 
duced on September 27 a resolution au- 
thorizing the selection of a joint con- 
gressional committee to inquire into re- 
construction problems and recommend 
legislation. The make-up of the com- 
mittee and the questions suggested for 
its investigation are shown on the next 
page. Senator Weeks admitted that his 
list of questions was probably not 
complete, and that it might be nec- 
essary later on to introduce additional 
resolutions covering particular  sub- 
jects. Forestalling the objection that 
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Two Proposals for National Reconstruction Committees 


THE WEEKS RESOLUTION THE OVERMAN BILL 


Authority: 


A joint congressional committee of six senators and six representatives, Authority: 


three members each to be appointed by the Republican and Democratic 


A commission of five to be ap- 
party caucus in each House. 


pointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, not more than three 
of the members to be of the 
same political party. 


Power: 


To make an investigation and report to Congress from time to time with 
; ae eee ¢ Y 
recommendations as to additional legislation ‘‘or otherwise.” 


Scope of Inquiries: 
; : : Power: 
1. Problems affecting labor, including: 


(a) Unemployment which may follow war : Cie s * 
(b) Utilization of discharged soldiers and sailors in civil employments. To make investigations and ae 
(c) Conciliation and arbitration of labor disputes. port to Congress from time to 
(d) The relation of men and women in similar employments. : : : 
(e) Substitution of female employes for male, and vice versa. bene with recommendations for 
easibility of organizing permanent employment agencies. new and additiona : 
f) Feasibility of I t d addit 1 legislation 
(g) Requirements for labor after the war, both in agricultural and industrial 
occupations. oe 
(h) Distribution of labor. Scope of Inquiries: 
(i) Employment of surplus labor on public works that may be constructed or ; 
completed. (a) The financing, regulation, control 
2. Problems affecting capital and credit, including: and development of the merchant 
(a) All matters relating to trusts and combinations. marine. 
(b) Federal loans to private enterprises : 
(c) Federal supervision of capital issues. (b) The development, financing, ex- 
3. Problems affecting public utilities, including: pansion and direction of foreign 
(a) The establishment of a railroad policy after the war, and the relation of the trade. 
Interstate Commerce Commission to the railroads. ‘ : 
(b) All questions relating to communication by wire. (c) The reorganization, financing and 
4. Problems resulting from the demobilization of our industrial and military war re- readjustment of industries engaged 
sources, including: in war work by way of reconvert- 
(a) ie eta of surplus government properties and supplies in this country ing them to normal production. 
and abroad. 
(b) The conversion of munition industries into those of peace. (d) Technical education and industrial 
(c) The demobilization of the war strength of the army and navy, and the dis- researchas a meane ot eannan 
position of the men who have been in the service. ag ie teed pme 
(d) The demobilization of civilian war workers. and strengthening industry. 
5. Problems affecting our foreign trade, including: (e) The redistribution and employment 
(a) The development of new markets. AElatbels scxilt curate 
(b) Combinations for the purpose of increasing our selling facilities. AAD OL At Ae tie he os 
(c) Changes in our banking facilities necessary to cooperate with each trade. trial pursuits and the problems of 
6. Problems affecting the continuance of existing industries and the establishment of labor growing out of demobiliza- 
new industries, including: tion. i; 
(a) The supply and control of raw materials. >. Sale 3 
(b) The encouragement of the production in the United States of articles that | (£) The supply, distribution and avail- | 
have not been made in this country heretofore. ability of raw materials and food- 
(c) The encouragement of private enterprises in the development of the resources stuffs 
of the public domain. ; 
‘(d) The utilization of a tariff on imports as a means to protect and encourage | (g) The conservation and development 
age ees, of national resources 
7. Problems relating to agriculture, including. : 
(a) Price fixing of food products. (h) Inland transportation by rail and 4 
(b) Federal loans to farmers. water. . 
(c) Distribution of food products. 
(d) seca: to sections of the country suffering from floods or extremes (i) Communication by telephone, tele- 
(e) The allotment of lands to returned soldiers and sailors, and their establish- graph and wireless. ‘ 
ment in new homes on the public domain. ‘ rie 
8. Problems affecting the adequate production and effective distribution of coal, gaso- G) Ehe tec; saaieahen as gover . 
line and other fuels. departments, bureaus, commissions, a 
9. Problems relating to shipping, including shipyards, and especially in regard to the or offices “with i yiemton splint | 
sale, continuance of ownership, or leasing of both yards and ships. the government “on ‘alk econagias 
10. Housing conditions and the disposition of houses constructed by the government and ciicient ‘peace tae , 
during the war. . k) Tt lidati F h 4 
11. War legislation now on the statute books, with reference to its repeal, extension or (k) ‘The consolidation of stich aaaaaa 4 
amendment. parts of acts of Congress as relate / 
12. And in general all matters necessarily arising during the change from the activities to the. same: subject sins : 


of war to the pursuits of peace, including those that may be referred to it by the 
Senate or House of Representatives. 


which now appear at various 
places in the statutes. 


| 
| 
members of Congress may not have the 
knowledge and do not have the time to 
study all the questions in his list, he pro- 
poses that the committee shall have 
power to appoint sub-committees of ex- 
perts to help it. 

Senator Overman, of North Carolina, 
ffered on October 3 a bill authorizing 
the President to appoint a federal com- 
mission on reconstruction. ‘The pro- 
posed form of organization and the pro- 
posed subjects for inquiry are also given 
in the panel. Senator Overman’s list 
is both less explicit and less comprehen- 
sive than Senator Weeks’s. Only one 
section in it deals directly with labor 
conditions; questions concerning land 
settlement may or may not be included 
under “the conservation and develop- 
nent of national resources,” and housing 
's not mentioned at all. 

On the surface, it may appear that 
the two measures might well be adopted 
simultaneously. The one makes the best 
talent in Congress available for a study 
of after-war problems and is devoted 
more particularly to the drafting of a 
egislative program; the other provides 
that the necessary administrative ma- 
shinery for a smooth change from a 
war to a peace footing shall be thought 
yut in advance. Yet such a division of 
‘unction is not contemplated nor is it 
ikely to be effective, according to the 
yeneral impression in Washington. 
There the feeling is that the two bills 
ive the signal for the beginning of one 
nf the fiercest conflicts in our history— 
he contest between those who see in 
he reconstruction period the greatest 
? portunity for social advance, and those 
vho see in it only an unsettled time to 
ve exploited for personal gain. And this 
further complicated by partisan poli- 
Ics. 

Senator Overman, in introducing his 
jill, said that a purely legislative ap- 
roach to reconstruction problems was 
byiously incomplete and made it appear 
hat his proposal was offered for the 
Jurpose of supplementing rather than 
ty. . 

valing the other. The comment upon 
ie two measures in the Senate, how- 
er, makes it clear that they will not 
accepted in that spirit, unless a com- 
romise of some sort is reached among 
ir respective sponsors. Republicans 
| both houses are strong in support of 
e Weeks resolution; and it only re- 
Pains to be seen whether they can attract 
» their side—by the promise of equal 
epresentation of both parties—a sufh- 
nt number of Democrats to spoil the 
Yhances of the Overman measure, which 
said to have the general approval of 
administration, though it is not of- 
sred on behalf of the executive. 

This political conflict has apparently 
ed off any discussion of specific sub- 
s which one side or the other pro- 
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the tariff, the disposition of government 
property (acquired or constructed dur- 
ing the war for war purposes), the ad- 
justment between the government and 
public utilities, the encouragement of 
specific profit-making enterprises by gov- 
ernmental aid, the control of prices, sup- 
plies and labor. ‘The human elements 
involved have not, so far, been touched 
upon in the speeches made. Even in 
speaking of housing after the war and of 
demobilization, congressmen seem more 
concerned with the commercial than 
with the social issue involved—a situa- 
tion in striking contrast to that among 
our Allies. With them, a new national 
purpose has broken through the old op- 
position of social groups and is making 
itself felt in reconstruction measures 
that are both imaginative and have been 
thought through in many practical de- 
tails—measures which may prove insuf- 
ficient to meet the coming storm in all 
its severity—but at least may be expected 
to provide a bulwark that will break the 
force of that storm. 

Further, it is argued that in view of 
the imminent defeat of the enemy, it is 
altogether too late to start a purely in- 
vestigative official organization on re- 
construction; whatever body is estab- 
lished must be empowered to set a host 
of expert officials at actual work upon 
the most pressing needs. Among these 
are machinery for taking care of the 
labor surplus that must be expected, the 
laying out of farms suitable for settle- 
ment by discharged soldiers and others, 
the creation of a system of credits for 
small farmers, the administration of the 
government’s industrial and _ housing 
plants, the management ef a thousand 
and one concerns that have been taken 
over by the government for war pur- 
poses and that simply cannot be disposed 
of by sale as soon as the market for 
war supplies has passed. 

Mr. Weeks, in introducing his reso- 
lution, did not refer at all to the possi- 
bility of the administration itself pre- 
paring a post-war program or to the 
possibility that some of the departments 
of the government may already be at 
work on such a program. Yet it has been 
argued that the only practicable recon- 
struction committee at the presert mo- 
ment is the cabinet, aided by as many 
permanent officers of departments and 
dollar-a-year aides as are likely to be of 
immediate use in carrying out the plans 
of the cabinet, and as can be spared from 
their present war activities. The Over- 
man act has empowered the President to 
rearrange departments and _ bureaus; 
that power might now be applied to the 
creation of a new nucleus of machinery 
for reconstruction by the synthesis of 
governmental units already in existence 
and in touch with the material that 
must be worked upon. After all, the 
argument runs, it is not the outside ex- 
pert, however appointed, or the legisla- 
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tor, however close to his constituents, 
who can best help out in this emergency 
—for the reconstruction task, owing to 
the neglect hitherto, has become an 
emergent one—but the man who has his 
hands on the levers of actual govern- 
mental operations; if his plans necessi- 
tate legislation, there is plenty of oppor- 
tunity for Congress to adapt the meas- 
ures submitted to the will of the people. 


INSURANCE FOR MUNITION 
WORKERS 


HE risk and dangers to which 

workers are exposed in munition 
factories under government control and 
the latest catastrophe in the shell-loading 
plant at Perth Amboy, N. J., [See page 
35], have caused the New York Times 
to become a convert to social insurance 
for workers. In its editorial of October 
8 the Times urges that Congress take up 
at once the question of insurance of 
workers in munition factories. ‘The 
government,” says the editorial, “insures 
the soldiers who go to France, and the 
workers in munition factories are told 
again and again by officers of the allied 
armies who inspect the plants that service 
at the front may be no more dangerous. 
Munition workers, women among them, 
are always in the shadow of death at 
their tasks.” “Che editorial continues: 


Who will insure these munition workers 
if the government fails to do it? Certainly 
no company engaged in writing policies. 
There have been too many explosions in dif- 
ferent parts of the country to warrant the 
insuring of the individual workers as a busi- 
ness undertaking. There is an aspect of the 
matter that should not pass unnoticed: the 
government, in order to obtain labor, uses 
the argument that it is an act of patriotism 
to work in these plants. The workers are 
told impressively that it is just as important 
to manufacture shells as to fire them on the 
battlefield. If the service is as great in the 
former case and the hazard often greater, 
why should the government not provide a 
system of insurance for the workers in muni- 
tion factories? Whatever the danger to be 
encountered, the shells must be made and 
loaded, and there will never be a dearth of 
men to fill the munition factories. Neces- 
sarily, high wages are paid, but can the goy- 
ernment when it settles for funeral expenses 
dismiss the question of relief for the dead 
man’s family? 


CHILDREN AND WAR 
INDUSTRY 


N a recent statement Felix Frank- 

furter, chairman of the War Labor 
Policies Board, declared that, recurrent 
suggestions have been heard that child 
labor should be utilized in war industry. 
He therefore reiterated the board’s 
policy toward such employment, as fol- 
lows: 


1. No child under fourteen years of age 
shall be employed on war work. 

2. No child between fourteen and sixteen 
years of age shall be employed more than 
eight hours a day, nor before 6 A. M., nor 
after 7 P. M., nor more than six days a week 
on war materials. 

The prohibition of the employment of 
children below certain ages does not mean 
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that the employment of children above those 
ages is favored. To recruit children of 
fourteen or sixteen years of age for industry 
is ignoring their future value as trained 
workers. Neither the patriotic desire to serve 
immediately, nor the attraction of high wages 
should draw children from school to work. 

Children above the minimum ages of per- 
mitted employment must still be considered 
as potential citizens, and not merely as pres- 
ent producers. The sacrifice involved in the 
premature labor of children is not yet neces- 
sary. The curtailment of nonessential indus- 
try, and the employment of men and women 
not now productively engaged, will undoubt- 
edly prove sufficient to care for the require- 
ments of the conduct of the war. 

In order to satisfy the claims of the future, 
the maintenance of present educational and 
child-labor standards is indispensable. The 
formative years of youth should be safe- 
guarded by purposeful training of developed 
usefulness in the nation. The time is not yet 
in sight when the defense of the nation must 
ibe assumed by children. The men and women 
of America are competent to the task. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE TO 
STUDY SCHOOLS 


HE National Conference of Social 

ll Work has, by action of its execu- 
tive committee, authorized the appoint- 
ment of a joint committee with the Na- 
tional Education Association to make 
“Can authoritative study and formulation 
of the philosophy and interrelations of 
social work and the school.” ‘This task 
will fall to the lot of the conference Di- 
vision on Children, of which Henry W. 
Thurston, of the faculty of the New 
York School of Philanthropy, is chair- 
man. The National Education Associ- 
ation is the largest and most authorita- 
tive body of public school teachers in the 
country. 

The week of the 1919 session of the 
national conference, to be held at At- 
lantic City, has been set for June 1-8. 
This represents a change from the cus- 
tomary Wednesday-to-Wednesday week 
to a Sunday-to-Sunday week. Consid- 
erable interest was manifested among 
members at the Kansas City meeting in 
trying the plan next year, and it is being 
tried with the understanding that it is 
an experiment. 

The Atlantic City meeting is to pre- 
cede immediately that of the American 
Medical Association, and there will 
doubtless be greater emphasis upon joint 
relationships with organized medical 
social work than heretofore. This may 
be considered timely in view of the im- 
portant role that medicine plays in the 
problems of reconstruction. 

Hereafter, by action of the executive 
committee, ew members may join the 
conference at any period of the year with 
the understanding that their membership 
payment is to cover twelve months in 
advance. Heretofore the membership 
year has corresponded with the calendar. 
‘This action, it is felt, will facilitate the 
campaign that is now on to double the 
membership of the conference this fall. 

Julia. C. Lathrop, president of the 


.conference, has announced the business 


committees for the 1919 meeting. “The 
nomination committee is composed of: 
George B. Mangold, director, St. Louis 
School of Social Economy, 2221 Locust 
street, St. Louis, chairman; Harriet An- 
derson, Louisville; Boris D. Bogen, Cin- 
cinnati; Jeffery R. Brackett, Boston; 
Charles L. Chute, Albany, N. Y.; Karl 
DeSchweinitz, Philadelphia; J. Howard 
T. Falk, Montreal; Jessica B. Peixotto, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Adelaide M. Walsh, 
Chicago. 
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The program committee is composed 
of Julia C. Lathrop, Washington, chair- 
man; John Daniels, Mary E. Richmond, 
New York; Robert A. Woods, Boston, 
William T.Cross, Chicago. ; 

The resolutions committee is com-. 
posed of: E. Frances O’Neill, general 
secretary, Society for Organizing Char- 
ity, 109 Washington street, Providence, 
R. L., chairman; A. W. Abbott, Orange, 
N. J.; and Julius Goldman, New Or- 
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Book Reviews 


THE SeconpD LINE OF DEFENSE 

By Margaret Slattery. Fleming H. Revell 

Company. 189 pp. Price $1; by mail of 

the Survey $1.10. 

At a time when men and women are cen- 
tering their thoughts and hopes on further- 
ing the efforts of the first line of defense, and 
when many are feeling that their service 
must be directly and adequately for those in 
the first line, it is peculiarly fitting that elo- 
quent reminder should be uttered of the need 
for service at home to strengthen, equip, and 
train the childhood and youth of the na- 
tion, who, Miss Slattery points out, constitute 
the “second line of defense.” 

Her message is not new, but it is decid- 
edly apropos. She appeals to business men 
to resist the temptation to exploit young peo- 
ple; to parents to make the home what it 
should be and to take an interest in the 
whereabouts and occupations of their boys 
and girls; to teachers to carry on in their 
work and to inculcate, especially among the 
children of the foreign born, ideals of lib- 
erty and democracy; and to churchmen to 
make the church a greater force in the build- 
ing of character. She is specific in her state- 
ments and illustrates by the use of concrete 
personal experiences many of them. 

Mary SuHupp. 


THE PsyCHOLOGY OF MARRIAGE 


By Walter M. Gallichan. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. 300 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 
of the Survey $1.62. 

MArrieD Love or Love IN MARRIAGE 
By Marie C. Stopes. Critic and Guide Co. 
we pp. Price $2; by mail of the Survey 
7a We 


Few people can read the first four chap- 
ters of this book without being grateful to 
the author. It is written with a poise born 
of understanding—a totally different quality 
from the hectic moralistic anxiety, born of 
fear, which emanates from the majority of 
books on sex matters. 

Mr. Gallichan shows an unusual grasp of 
the “profound psychic complexity that con- 
trasts love in mankind with the sex hunger 
of the animals.” His fundamental premise is 
that instinct is not enough of a guide in sex 
relations for civilized human beings—not 
even when said human beings are generally 
well intentioned, moral and educated in other 
ways. He quotes Sir James Paget that “all 
husbands in the higher civilized states need 
to be taught conjugal behavior.” 

He shows how civilization has developed a 
tendency to resist sex and has “intervened 
between the minds of men and women and 
their primary desires and emotions, and set 
up curious recoils, fears, sense of shame, and 


feelings of disgust.” It is the only basie 
human function so treated. “If the awe 
the mystery, the reticence and the repugnance. 
surrounding sex had been centered around 
alimentation, the repairing of the waste of 
the body, we should exhibit a shameful, 
timorous, resistant attitude toward eating.” 
Instead of that, we studiously learn to ea 
scientifically and artistically. 

His plea for knowledge of the psycholo 
as well as the physiology of sex is com- 
pelling, and he emphasizes the utter igno- 
rance of most men as to the psychologic need, 
of women in their sex relations. : 
_ But his greatest service is his reiterated 
insistence that “sex is not a lugubrious 2 te 


that “love is the joy of life as well as th 
source of moral feeling,” that “just as reli- 
gious creeds can be made dour and forbid- 
ding, so can sex be rendered a grim, purely 
physiological subject, or a matter of repul 
sion.” He joins Havelock Ellis in the claim 
that “marriage is the art of love and an 
art must be learned.’ All other arts we 
study and try to perfect, and yet in the a 
of sex living we go blundering along, no 
daring to venture much beyond the bound 
of mere physiology, content to draw educa 
tional analogies between man and the lower 
animals, a process which Gallichan terms 
“extremely risky,” for “love in mankind is 
not scientifically comparable with instinct in 
animals.” 

Incidentally, this book is a far better guid 
to instruction for the young than most pub- 
lications written for that purpose. He avoi¢ 
the pathological and emphasizes the t 
structive side of sex information. He alse 
includes a favorable word for birth control 
and twilight sleep, which will further com 
mend it to the modern mind which is look- 
ing for light on the befogged question 
sex health and happiness. 

* * *® 


_ There are only 175 pages in Dr. Stopes’ 
little book, yet it is a milestone in sex litera- 
ture. Walter Gallichan says in his Psy- 
chology of Marriage that “most of the scier 
tific investigation of the feminine psycholog} 
and physiology is the labor of men, but 
time has come when women will carry ¢ 
the task probably with greater insight ans 
candor and. without sex bias or sex antag- 
onism.” This is precisely what Dr. Stopes 
has done. It is written from the woman's 
point of view only in that the woman’s par 
of the human point of view has heretofor 
been mostly omitted or misunderstood, < 
this book reveals it. ‘ 
Her starting point is unique in sex litera- 
ture. It is to make marriage beautiful b 
developing and using. not repressing, 
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sex side of life. Most writers on this sub- 
ject have expended all their energy on a 
fervent series of “don’ts,’ by which they 
hoped to make marriage safe, clean, moral 
and all the other virtuous, but not joyous 
qualities. Dr. Stopes’ book is full of “dos” 
instead. It encourages to feel as well as to 
know. 
By deft but utterly simple elucidations it 
lifts one up out of the mess of age-old 
taboos and ignorance into the light of joy 
and understanding. It is a. thrilling combi: 
nation of very explicit information and sen- 
tient idealism. The information goes 
straight to the middle of the things people 
want most to know, which are usually side- 
"stepped by writers on sex matters. The 
idealism is the idealism of art, not “morals.” 
, In the introduction she says: “The great ma- 
jority of people in English-speaking coun- 
tries have no glimmering of knowledge of 
ethe supreme human art, the art of love.” 
| It is by no means a plea for “free love” 
_or sexual irresponsibility—quite the contrary. 
It takes monogamy for granted without much 
argument, but instead of handing out a pre- 
conceived rigid monogamistic system to a 
_ more or less rebellious humanity and insist- 
ing on “restraint” as if we were prisoners 
under discipline, she begins with love and 
_ shows practically how it can make marriage 
a work of art. “Only by learning to hold 
a bow correctly can one draw music from 
a -violin.” 
| She devotes several chapters to specific 
_ instruction on how to “hold the bow.” 
Mary Ware DENNETT. 


son Company. 380 pp. Price $1.50; by 
mail of the Survey $1.65. 


This collection of articles, brought up to 
_ March, 1918, is a welcome addition to the 
s Handbook Series. A subject index permits 
of its use as a reference book, and there are 
appendices on the pronunciation of Russian 
_ names, the chronology of events and the Rus- 
_ sian calendar. The last named is particu- 
\ larly useful in view of the controversy over 
the dates of the documents concerning the 
Bolsheviki and their leaders recently made 
public through the activity of Edgar Sisson. 
The bibliography is discouraging: to keep 
up with the books and articles on Russia 
thas become a full-time job. 
The chief impression gained from glane- 
pine through this collection of articles is that 
_ of a vain search for safe anchorage in facts 
_ during a blizzard of events. Every time an 
author has discovered for us the “new” Rus- 
‘sia and all about it, we are swept away by 
a squall of unforeseen happenings and the 
explanations have to start all over again. 
Unfortunately, we cannot wait for calm 
weather before making up our minds about 
_ Russia, and so shall have to steer a little 
wildly for a time, getting closer to shore 
— we can. 


, Compiled by C. E. Fanning. H. W. Wil- 
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Lerrers AND LEADERSHIP 
By Van Wyck Brooks. B. W. Huebsch. 
129 pp. Price $1.00; by mail of the Sur- 
vey $1.07. 
According to the wrapper, Mr. Brooks is 
the author of five previous volumes, yet he 
‘seems to be practically unknown except in 
the most highbrow literary circles. No better 
illustration could be found of the divorce 
of. life and letters in America—for here we 
_ have a writer who expresses with remarkable 
penetration and beauty what thousands of 
oughtful Americans and_ students of 
rica have long felt, but have been un- 
to analyze with the same critical finesse. 
een Puritanism and self-complacency, 
Mr. Brooks, Americans have suffered 
creative instincts to wither. Social ef- 


fort, he contends, has come to aim at little 
more than to raise the fellow-citizen to an 
arbitrary, dead physical and mental level. 

Worse than this, the longings and aspira- 
tions of those who come to us from the Old 
World with its traditional poetic view of 
life, are deliberately discouraged, and noth- 
ing else is put in their place. “Has it never 
occurred to our awakeners,” he asks, “that 
the only way in which we can absorb their 
life [that.of the hyphenates] is by providing 
them with a new tree upon which they can 
engraft themselves, and that the only hope 
of accomplishing this lies, not in improving 
their environment, in offering them comfort, 


WAR SERVICE FOR LAW- 
_ BREAKERS 
To THE EprTor: I wish to express the full 
appreciation of myself and the state board 
for your splendid article in this week’s SURVEY 


in support of our general plan... [See War 
Service for Law-Breakers, by Winthrop D. 
Lane, the Survey for September 28, page 707.] 

In the third paragraph from the last you 
express some doubts as to the value of the 
plan from the standpoint of progress in 
progressive prison administration. We see 
in it none of these shortcomings but every 
hope of progress. It will promote the cause 
of self-government for the reason that the 
plan aims immediately to take from the road 
and other camps and from every state in the 
union men deemed fit by reason of mentality, 
physical stamina and trustworthiness as evi- 
denced by a period of service practically 
upon their honor, and to place them in two 
of our best institutions for training with the 
hope that they may become non-commissioned 
officers, that is, corporals and sergeants. It 
will also remove from our institutions two or 
three times the number of men who would 
otherwise be removed, and will place them 
out in the open where most of the principles 
of self-government must prevail. The fact 
that the men do not elect actually their own 
officers is the only place the plan will differ, 
but it is easy to see that experience with the 
framework of actual government under mod- 
ern army conditions will push forward the 
self-government plan all over the country 
much further than any plan now under con- 
sideration. This is particularly true in mod- 
ern war which places so much added re- 
sponsibility upon non-commissioned officers in 
charge of groups of men facing “no man’s 
land.” In large measure, except for the mat- 
ter of election of officers, the army plan sub- 
stitutes the framework of self-government for 
the honor system. 

I believe seriously that the educational 
work which has been put through in our 
cantonments—say Camp Upton—is on the 
whole vastly superior to the educational work 
carried through even in many of our best 
reformatories. We know from careful in- 
vestigation and study that most of the edu- 
cational work of reformatories is “front,” 
that the teachers do most of the work and 
that the most valuable education men in re- 
formatories may receive is that of becoming 
familiar with the English language and that 
of becoming able to concentrate upon the 
work in hand. We must not overlook the 
tremendous educational value of the ad- 
herence to a great purpose, particularly the 
purpose of our country in entering this war 
wholly upon idealistic grounds. We must not 
overlook the educational value of team 
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in minimizing fatigue and shortening hours 
of labor, important as all these things are, 
by the way, but in quickening our own con- 
sciousness, in puncturing our own compla- 
cency, in rising by force of our own demands 
upon life to that sphere of joyous activity 
where we ourselves are able to shed light 
and communicate warmth?” 

An “organized higher life” is the demand 
of this book. “No true social revolution: will 
ever be possible in America till a race of 
artists, profound and sincere, have brought 
us face to face with our own experience and 
set working in that experience the leaven of 
the highest culture.” Blas 


work, of recreation, of motion pictures, and 
of theatricals, which camp life opens up to 
the men. After all, what soldier is not 
broadened and developed into a new man 
by his experience in our national army? 

As to the men in Class E [the “custodial 
and disciplinary” cases] of our plan, they will 
be furnished with work made possible by 
the President’s recent proclamation eliminat- 
ing the former executive order forbidding the 
war, navy and other departments to purchase 
prison made goods. There will be no way 
for the prisoners in this class to receive the 
therapeutic. treatment they require except 
through the cooperation of the War Depart- 
ment, for the reason that the men able to do 
this work are all in the army—witness Dr. 
Glueck whom you mention. Through the co- 
operation of the War Department all other 
classes will receive medical treatment as a 
matter of course, which they would other- 
wise, for the most part, be forced to forego. 

An example of exactly what this means is 
found in our case here in New Jersey. In 
response to our request, the surgeon-general 
has directed the examining unit at Camp Dix 
to proceed to our institutions and to give all 
of our inmates the same mental test -that 
has been given the army registrants. They 
have also agreed to give men special exami- 
nations in specific cases. ‘This test should 
yield important results for comparison with 
the tests made continually of registrants in 
the camps. 

I trust you fully appreciate that this plan 
has had the benefit of the constructive criti- 
cism of such a leader in the field of prison 
self-government as Calvin Derrick, the direc- 
tor of our Division of Education and Parole, 
who was superintendent of the George Junior 
Republic for many years and later of the 
California state reformatory at Ione, Cali- 
fornia, and that he believes that the plan, if 
carried out by the government, will carry 
forward, by many years, prison reorganiza- 
tion in this country. He agrees with me that 
even if the so-called self-government is set 
back in one or two institutions a little, that 
will be counterbalanced a thousand times by 
the progress made in all other institutions. 
Many state: “Why raise this as a serious 
objection, anyway, when millions of young 
men are giving up the pursuits of civil life 
and subordinating themselves as units in our 
national army in order to achieve a great 
victory? Why think of giving the prisoner 
all the benefits of education and freedom at 
the expense of two-thirds of the young men 
of the nation?” 

Burpetre G. Lewis, 
[Commissioner of Charities and Corrections] 
Trenton, N. J. 


[Commissioner Lewis's letter further 
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The Arbitrator 


A new magazine for the free 
discussion of social, moral 
and religious questions. 


Debates Now Available. 


No. 1; Prohibition—Elizabeth 
Tilton vs. Hugh F. Fox. 


No. 2; Single Tax—Bolton Hall 
vs. William Floyd. 


No. 3; Birth Control— Mary 
Ware Dennett vs. Rev. 
Mabel Irwin. 


No. 4; Modern Education— 
Andrew F. West vs. Alex. 
Fichandler. 


No. 5: Ideals of the Political 
Parties (from official sources 
of seven parties). 


Other subjects to be treated by 
experts will be: Federal Suffrage Am- 
endment, Free Trade, Socialism, etc. 


$1.00 a year; 25 cents for 3 months; 
10 cents a copy. 


P. O. Box 42, Wall Street Station 
New York City 


strengthens the impression one receives from 
a study of the original outline of his plan, 
namely, that the many good features of the 
plan will reach their highest effectiveness 
under his able and sympathetic direction. 
Not every state, however, will have him in 
charge to mold the conditions of army life 
into valuable lessons in self-government for 
prisoners. Even if it is physically possible 
to make military discipline and army control 
instruments for “pushing forward” the self- 
government plan, it does not follow that this 
will everywhere be done. Moreover, self- 
government is not merely a framework; it is 
a spirit, an atmosphere, an attitude. It is a 
relation between the mind of the individual 
and his fellows. It is, therefore, quite dif- 
ferent from putting men “upon their honor,” 
since that involves only a relation between 
the individual and his-+superior officer. If 
the peculiar attitude and _ processes of 
self-government are really to find effect- 
ive inspiration and encouragement under 
~“modern army conditions” as provided by 
Commissioner Lewis’s plan, all hail to the 
plan; but surely one may be pardoned for 
fearing that in the hands of many of those 
who will have charge of executing the plan, 
the militarization of government is more 
likely to be the result. Mr. Derrick’s au- 
thority is impressive, but one should not 
overlook the fact that the Ione reforma- 
tory, where Mr. Derrick inaugurated self- 
government so. successfully, is a _ semi- 
military school, and that the conditions 
of service in any army organization ex- 
erting itself to the utmost to beat Germany 
will not be entirely like those in a school 
where the chief enemies recognized are base- 
ball teams from opposing institutions. 
Undoubtedly the educational values enu- 
merated by Commissioner Lewis are potential- 
ly real. New Jersey seems, too, to have 


solved the problem of giving mental tests 
admirably; it is to be hoped that other states, 
if the plan receives nation-wide adoption, 
will do as well. All of this merely em- 
phasizes the importance of intelligent direc- 
tion of the plan. 

In answer to Commissioner Lewis’ final 
question, Why think of prisoners at the ex- 
pense of law-abiding young men? One feels 
like reminding him that it was he who 
claimed penological advantages for the plan. 
Undoubtedly such advantages exist, but if 
one attempts to analyze them, why not at 
the same time analyze the possible disad- 
vantages, if there be any? This may be fu- 
tile, but it is not disservice—W. D. L.] 


“PACIFIST” A MISNOMER 


To THE Epiror: We who are working for 
international relations founded on justice and 
democracy repudiate the name “pacifist” in 
its present interpretation. 

The words “pacifist” and “pacifism” came 
from Europe years ago in good standing, 
and in their original sense stood for world 
organization and the final abolition of war. 
They were, however, never satisfactory to 
most of the American workers because of 
their passive sound and capacity of being 
misconstrued. 

Recently these words have been made to 
stand for qualities both weak and _ bad; 
qualities from which in their original mean- 
ing they were as far removed as patriotism 
is from disloyalty. The vast majority of 
members of peace societies are as remote 
from “pacifism” when interpreted as cow- 
ardice, sedition, and treason, as are workers 
for righteousness from promoters of unright- 
eousness. 

Our belief is what it always has been, 
viz., that a League of Nations must be 
formed to keep order and promote justice 
in the civilized world by means of an inter- 
national court, a council of conciliation, and 
an international force. 

We believe, further, that after German 
militarism is conquered, at the Peace Settle- 
ment Table world organization must be ef- 
fected, so that causes of friction between 
nations may be reduced and the system of 
law be made to replace the system of war. 

The fruits of this war must be a better 
and a warless world. 

Mrs. J. MALcoLM ForseEs, 
Miss Le BArRon R. Brices, 
Miss EuGENIA Brooks FROTHINGHAM, 
Miss KATHARINE McDowe_t RICE, 
Mrs. DaAvip CHEEVER. 

Boston, Mass. 


SOME one rises to move that, since to the 
government’s requested wheatless, meatless 
and sweetless days we have often added 
thoughtless, thankless and useless days, it 
might be well to observe criticiseless, liar- 


less, and crossless days. Meanless, fearless, 
burdenless and speechless periods might also 
be included in the week—our “less” enthu- 
siast concludes. Is the motion seconded? 


A RED CROSS Commission for Greece has 
been appointed and will make its base at 
Athens. It is said that there is a wide field 
for relief activity as a result of the large 
number of refugees driven from Macedonia 
and Asia Minor by the Turks. The Com- 
mission is headed by Prof. Edward Copps, 
who holds the chair of Greek at Princeton 


Thos 


University. Alfred F. James, president of 
the Northwestern National Insurance Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, is deputy commissioner 
in charge of business affairs. 
been chairman of the Milwaukee Chapter of 
the Red Cross for the past two years. The 
entire party comprises upwards of seventy 


persons. The Commission goes equipped for 


TOS 


both military and civilian relief. 


IN ANNOUNCING the discontinuance of 
the sale of Red Cross seals for the coming 
Christmas season, the Survey for September 
28 contained the statement that the sale of 


Mr. James has 


these seals last year brought in $180,000,000. — 


This figure is one hundred times too large. 


The correct figure is $1,800,000. 


Big Business 


in 


Great Britain 


O big business organization 
has grown so fast as the 
great co-operative stores in Great 
Britain. They sell to members 
over one billion dollars’ worth of 
goods per year, at a saving from 
8 to 20 per cent. 


Strange that this movement has not 
taken hold in this country. To start a 
campaign of education on it The Public 
has ordered a low-priced, but well-printed 
and cloth-bound edition of the best new 
book on the subject, “Co-operation,” by 
Emerson ‘P. Harris, president of the 
Montclair (N. J.) Co-operative League. 
Mr. Harris, a successful business man 
and writer on advertising, has devoted 
the last six years to studying the devel- 
opment of the co-operative movement, 


This book describes the growth of the 
movement in Europe; shows why and how 
the Rochdale system works; it very clearly 
lays out proven plans for starting a co- 
operative store, for managing and adver- 
tising it when it is established—it gives the 
background and foreground of this great 
evolutionary movement. 


The Public’s edition of this book 
(which in the standard edition sells regu- 
larly at $2.00) can be had with The 


Public, every week for six months, for 


only $2.10. 


THE PUBLIC, 
122 E. 37th St., New York City. 


Send me a copy of your special edition 
of ‘‘Co-operation”’ by Emerson P. Harris 
and enter my subscription to The Public 
for 26 weeks. I enclose check for $2.10 
or will remit within ten days, if I like 
the book and paper. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


_ WANTED—General secretary, man or 
‘woman of experience. AssociATED CHARI- 
TIES, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Nd SITUATIONS WANTED 


* WELL QUALIFIED and experienced 
social worker (male) seeks position as ex- 
ecutive. Address 2891 Survey. 


_ STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
_ AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
Ad THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, of the Survey, published weekly at New 
; ork, Y., for October 1, 1918. 
_ State of New York, County of New York, ss. 
Before me, a commissioner of deeds in and for the 
tate and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
rthur P. Kellogg, who, having been duly sworn 
ccording to law, deposes and says that he is the 
peel of Survey Associates, Inc., publishers of 
e Survey, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
irculation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
‘the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, Survey Associates, Inc., 112 
ast 19th St., New York city; editor, Paul U. Kel- 
ogg, 112 Rast 19th St., New York city; managing 
editor, Arthur P. Kellogg, 112 East 19th St., New 
York city; business manager, H. K, Carter, 112 
East 19th St., New York city. 
_ 2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
_ give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of the total amount of stock.) Survey Associates, 
_ Inc., a non-commercial corporation under the laws of 
the state of New York with over 1,000 members. It 
has no stocks or bonds, President, Robert W. de 
_ Forest, 30 Broad St., New York city; vice-president, 
* John M. Glenn, 130 East 22nd St., New York city; 
easurer, Charles D. Norton, 2 Wall St., New 
_ York city; secretary, Arthur P. Kellogg, 112 East 
19th pie New York city. 
_ 3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
' other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None. 
4, That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
‘ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
liet as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
ppear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
old stock and securities in a apectty, other than 
hat of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has na 
; on to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
is so stated by him. 
__ 5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the six months preceding the date shown 
above is —. (This information is required from 
daily publications only.) [Signed] Arthur P. 
tllogg, Sec’y, Survey Associates, Inc. 
_ Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th 
Yy an 1918. [Seal] Martha Hohmann. 
Commissioner o Deeds, City of New York, residing 
in New York County, register 20052. My commis- 
n expires April 28, 1920. 
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‘THE second trial of the editors of The 
Masses, a socialist periodical which sus- 
ended pu on some months ago, ended 
week in another disagreement. Press 
reports declared that the vote of the jury 
was eight to four for acquittal. It is ex- 
pected that the case will now be dropped. 
n¢ was brought under the es- 
inst Max Eastman, 
ohn Reed, Merrill 
and the Masses 


: ’ 


PRESIDENT WILSON recently took a step 
that may have far-reaching effects upon the 
industrial work of penal and-correctional in- 
stitutions. He set aside an executive order 
of President Roosevelt forbidding the war, 
navy and other departments to purchase 
prison made goods, and authorized the plac- 
ing of war contracts with the heads of prisons 
and reformatories at prevailing prices. He 
further ruled that prisoners engaged on such 
contracts should receive wages corresponding 
to those paid for similar work in the 
vicinity. 


THE British government is sending an emi- 
nent British educational mission to this coun- 
try for the purpose, it is announced, of in- 
quiring into “the best means of obtaining 
closer co-operation between British and 
American educational institutions, to the end, 
greatly desired on both sides, of making in- 
creasingly firm the bonds of sympathy and 
understanding that now unite the English 
speaking world.” The five distinguished 
scholars who make up the mission represent 
the universities of England, Scotland and 
Ireland and are being sent, it is said, in re- 
sponse to the request of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. The educators will visit 
Columbia University first and plan to leave 
New York city October 14 for a two months’ 
trip through the country. ‘The members of 
the mission are: Vice-Chancellor Arthur 
Everett Shipley, of the University of Cam- 
bridge; Vice-Chancellor Sir Henry Miers, 
of the University of Manchester; the Rev. 
Edward M. Walker,.Fellow of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford; Sir Henry Jones, professor of 
moral philosophy, University of Glasgow, 
and Dr. John Joly, professor of geology and 
mineralogy in ‘Trinity College, Dublin. 
Elihu Root is the chairman of the honorary 
reception committee that has been selected 
to welcome the mission on its arrival. 


THE Rey. Charles Stelzle has been invited 
by’ the American Red Cross to become di- 
rector of the Bureau of Relations with 
Churches and Religious Organizations, and 
of the Bureau of Relations with Labor Or- 
ganizations, in connection with its Publicity 
Department. The Administrative Commit- 
tee of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America has released Mr. 
Stelzle for this purpose, and he has already 
gone to Washington to undertake the work 
for the period of the war. 


THE coroner’s jury which held an inquest 
into the death of one of the victims of the 
disastrous fire in the plant of the American 
Button Company, Newark, N. J. [see the 
Survey for September 28, page 721], has 
concluded that the officials of that company 
were guilty of gross negligence in not hay- 
ing provided proper fire protection. The 
eleven deaths might have been avoided, said 
the jury, “if the laws of the state of New 
Jersey had been complied with regarding 
fire drills, safety guarding of stairways, in 
protecting them with fire resisting material, 
as ordered by the department of labor, and 
provided for by the laws of the state of 
New Jersey.” 


THE erection of community houses as fit- 
ting memorials to the soldiers of the pres- 
ent war, instead of shafts such as were 
erected after the Civil War, is suggested 
editorially in the American City for Sep- 
tember. “Liberty buildings” is the name 
proposed for these structures, which, it is 
suggested, should be designed “to help the 
living while commemorating the dead.” 
Let the erection of these buildings, says the 
editorial, be begun “at such time as may 
best help to tide over in some measure the 
period of readjustment when our returning 
soldiers or our industrial workers shall be 
in need of employment.” 
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FREDERICK P. GRUENBERG, director of 
the Bureau of Municipal Research of Phila- 
delphia, has recently taken a leave of ab- 
sence to accept an executive position with 
the Industrial Service Division of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. His du- 
ties consist largely of organization and di- 
rection of office and field forces engaged in 
research work in the field of industrial re-' 
lations. 


FROM community canning kitchens to eom- 
munity purchase and distribution of veg- 
etables and fruit is but a small step. The 
interest aroused in the preservation of per- 
ishable fruit and vegetables has led in forty 
Massachusetts towns this summer to the or- 
ganization and operation of community mar- 
kets. A representative of the United States 
Department of Agriculture reports that “by 
means of these markets large quantities of 
vegetables and fruits which might other- 
wise be wasted are utilized, and townspeople 
can obtain the products while fresh and at 
a comparatively low cost.’ In most cases, 
some centrally located building has been used 
for the market. Usually a canning kitchen is 
conducted on or near the premises, and the 
produce remaining unsold at the end of the 
market day is canned to be sold later. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly insertions; 
copy unchanged throughout the month 


Order pamphlets from publishers 


A Mover Constitution AND By-Laws ror a Con- 
SUMERS COOPERATIVE Society. 5 cts, Published 
by The Cooperative League of America, 2 West 
13 St., New York. 


A Bibliography of Sovial Service. By F, Ernest 
Johnson, Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, 105 E. 22 St., N. Y. C. Price 
$10 per hundred. 10 cents per copy. 


For Vatue Recervep. A Discussion of Industrial 
Pensions. John A. Fitch. Reprinted from the 
Survey. 5 cts. Survey Associates, Inc., 112 
East 19 St., New York. 


Grrts AnD Kuaxi. Winthrop D. Lane. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Associates, 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


ImMiGRATION LITERATURE distributed by National 
Liberal Immigration League, P. O. Box 1261, 
New York. Arguments free on request. 


MakiNnG THE Boss Erricient. 
a New Industrial Régime. John A. Fitch. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


The Beginnings of 


You Snourp Know Azsour Crepir Unions, A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 73 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly tnser- 
trons; copy unchanged throughout the month 


American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June); $3 official organ for the 
American Physical Education Association. Orig- 
inal articles of scientific and practical value, 
news notes, bibliographies and book reviews. 
American Physical Education Association, 93 
Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
50 Union Square, New York. 


Public Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Southern Workman; illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad. 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free, 


The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


Le 


Survey ASSOCIATES 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seck an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
tq capital letters in names of agencies. 

If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals, | 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply, and pamph- 
lets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 


If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deayor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


66 OW the Survey can serve” 
was the subject of an infor- 

mal conference held early in the war, 
in our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 


and where they can count locally—the 
Survey was at the threshold of’ an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory 
is one of several steps in carrying 


out this commission. The executives 
of these organizations will answer 
questions or offer counsel to individ- 
uals and local organizations in ad- 
justing their work to emergent war- 
time demands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in Roe ah INDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month 
for each additional line. No contracts for less 
than three months. Additional charge of $1 for 
each change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Athletics, Amer. Phy. Education Assn, 
Birth Registration, AaspiM. 
Blindness, Nera. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities. Ncsw. 


* 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 


Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org, Dept. 
Charters, Szo. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Natl. Child Labor Com. 

Nat. Child Welf. Asen. 

Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child-Helping. 
Child Labor, Nerc, Aasrim, Nesw, Pras. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on_Ch. and Soc. Ser., Feccas. , 
General War-Time Commission of the Churches. 


\ 


CIVICS 


Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Public Ownership Leagte of Amer. 
Short Ballot Org. 

Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Commission Government, Spo, 
Conservation, Con. 

{of vision], Necrz. 

Clubs, Nuww, 
Consumers, Cra. 
Cooperation, Cia, 
Correction, Nesw. 
Cost of Living, Cra, 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Com. on Ch, and Country Life, Fecca. 
County Ywea. 
Crime, Sa. 
Cripples, Red Cross Inst. for Crippled and Dis- 
abled Men. 
Disfranchisement, Naacr. 


EDUCATION 


Amer. Physical Education Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 


Natl. Boaid of the Ywea. 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hz. 
Electoral Reform, T1, Argv. 
Employment, Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er, Rey, i 
Exhibits, Aaspim, Nepr. 
Feeblemindedness, Nema. 


FOUNDATIONS 


Race Betterment Foundation. 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 


Amer. Assn, for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Social Hygiene Assn, 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fecca, 
Eugenics Registry. 
Mass. Soc, for Social Hygiene. ; 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com, for Ment. Hygiene, 
Natl. Com, for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl, Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Nesw, News, Rear. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 

Health Insurance, Aart. 

Home Economics, AWEA. 

Home Work, Netc, 

Hospitals, Naspr. 

Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywca, ApEa. 


IMMIGRATION 


Im. Aid, Council of Jewish Wom. 

International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywea. 

Industrial Education, Reicpm. 


iy 


INDUSTRY 


Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywca. 
Natl, Child Labor Com, 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. _ 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind, Studies. 
Survey Associates, int Dept. 
Nesw, Newa, Niws, Niucan. 
Insanity, Ncemu. 
Institutions, AHEA. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Com, on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fecca. 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 


Labor Laws, Aa, Nete. 
Legislative Reform, Aprr, 


LIBRARIES _~ 


Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 


Mental Hygiene, Crym, Nema. 
Mountain Whites, Rsr. 

Municipal Government, Arzy, Nrs. 
Negro Training, Hi, Niucan, Ti 
Neighborhood Work, Nrs. 
Nursing, Arua, Nora. 

Open Air Schools, Nasrt. 
Peonage, Naacr. 

Playgrounds, Praa. 

Physical Training, Area, Pras, Wecs. 
Prostitution, AsHs, Mssu. 
Protection Women Workers, Nras. 
Public Health, Norun. 

Race Betterment, Ex. 


RACE PROBLEMS 


Ex, Nivcans, Rer. 

Hampton Institute. 

Natl. Assn. ‘for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highland Diy, 
Tuskegee Institute. 


Reconstruction, Ncesw. 


RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer, 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Nexvwesa, NwwcyrMca, Avza, Wccs, 


REMEDIAL LOANS 


Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans. 


Sanatoria, Nasrt. 
Self-Government, Niww. 


SETTLEMENTS 

Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 
Sex Education, Asus, Mssu, 
Schools, Anza, H1, Tx 
Short Ballot, Szo. 
Social Hygiene, Asua, Mssx, 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. 
Natl. League on Urban Conditions Among Negroes, 
Nwweymca, Porsa, Wecs. 7 


SOCIAL WORK 


Natl, Conference of Social Work. 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 


Statistics, Rsr. 


SURVEYS 


Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Nemu, Pras, News. 


TRAVELERS AID 


National Travelers Aid Society. 
lacyw. 


Tuberculosis Naspt. 
Vocational Education, Nere, Rsv. 
Unemployment, AA. 


/ 
WAR RELIEF 


Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywea, 
Gwcec, Nwweymca, Reicpm. 


WOMEN 


Amer. Home Economics Assn. 

Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A. 
Natl. League for Woman’s Service. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 


Work for Soldiers, Natl. War Work Council, - 

Y. M. Assns. of U. S., Gwec. 
War Camp Community Service. 

Working Girls, Iacyw, Nras, Nrww. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
New York. For national employment service for 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main- 
taining labor standards; workmen’s compensation: 
health insurance; efficient law enforcement. * 


AMERICAN ASSN, FOR STUDY AND 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY. 

B. Knipp, exec. ‘ea 1211 Cathedral St., Ba 
more. Literature. Exhibits. Urges prena 
struction; adequate obstetrical care; birth r a 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultati _ 


- 


AMZRICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
New York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and community. 
Publishers Journal of Home Economics, 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION—William Burdick, M.D., pres., McCoy 
Hall, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Persis B. McCurdy, 
acting sec’y, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
Object to awaken a wider and more intelligent 

. interest in physical education. Annual member- 
ship fee $3 includes magazine. 


o AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.;.C. G. Hoag, 
sec’y; 801 Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadelphia. Ad- 
vocates a rational and fundamental reform in elect- 
ing representatives. Pamphlet free. Membership $1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—105 W. 40 St., New York. For the re- 
pression of prostitution, the reduction of venereal 
diseases, and the promotion of sound sex education. 
Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
uest. Associate Membership, $2.00; Annual, $5.00; 
Sustautee $10.00, Memberships include quarterly 
magazine and monthly bulletin. 


. AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
; OF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissemi- 
nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment dnd prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues, $3 


COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
H. Perky, peat 2. W. 13° St. New York. 
To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice concerning all phases of 
consumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
includes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr, J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities, Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’! sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
{ Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Miss Grace 
n° W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev, Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec, sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
harles ©. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


; ' Strengthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, 
mgr. 


_ GENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
j CHURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Council 
' of the Churches of Christ in America. Robert E. 
ri Speer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, sec’y; Gay- 

lord S. White, asso. sec’y. Coordinates the work of 
denominational and inter-denominational war-time 
commissions; surveys camp conditions; promotes 
erection of inter-church buildings; other general 
wai-time work, 105 East 22 Street, New York. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; 
G. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F. Rogers, treas.; 
7 W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. Trains 
Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a 
Government school. Free illustrated literature. 


‘ 
IMMIGRANT AD, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NA' IONAL) — Headquarters, 146 

Henry St, New York. Helen inkler, ch’n. 

Greets ds at ports; protects, visits, advises, 

ides, as international system of safeguarding. 
ot.ducts National Americanization program. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Object—To promote an intelligent interest in so- 
cialism among college men and women. Annual 
membership, $2, $5 and $25; includes quarterly, 
The Intercollegiate Socialist. 
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. Eliot; acting sec’y, L 
Circulars and reading list upon 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race dis- 
crimination, lynching, etc. Membership, 10,000, 
with 100 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes;. employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils, 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin, Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit mate- 
rial which visualizes conditions affecting the health 
and education of children. Cooperates with com- 
munities, educators and organizations through ex- 
hibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies, 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; Wil- 
liam T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss principles 
of humanitarian effort and increase efficiency of 


agencies. Publishes proceedings annual meetings. 
Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, ete. Information 
bureau. Membership, $3. 46th annual meeting 


June 1-8, 1919, Atlantic City. Main divisions and 


chairmen: 
Children, Henry W. Thurston. 
Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams. 
Health, Dr. C. E.-A. Winslow. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone, 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 
Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood E. Williams, 
MMtO7 ks C. 
Organization of Social Forces, William |. Norton. 


Uniting Native and Foreign Born in America, 
Graham Taylor. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative study 
and concerted action in city, state, and nation, 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed 
by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 
democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDITIONS 
AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
pres.; Eugene Kinckle oad exec, sec’y; 200 
‘ifth Ave., New York. Investigates conditions of 
city life as a basis for practical work; trains Negro 
social workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMEN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n; 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red Cross; co- 
operating with government agencies. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
Mare Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 

vening clubs for girls;“recreation and instruction 
groups for girls 


overning and supportin 
‘oe he Club Worker, 


in mite 
of working age. Magazine, 


monthly, 75 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of techni ue; 
to maintain a central bureau of information. ul. 
letins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St, 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations with 
trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph. D., ass’t sec’y; 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madison Ave, 
New York. To promote the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual interests of men in 
uniform. Wm. Sloane, ch’m; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor, 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN, OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—Organized to secure the public ownership and 
operation of railroads and other public utili- 
ties and natural resources. Inquiries solicited. 
Address Public Ownership League of America, 
1438-1440 Unity Building, 127 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of racé degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture 
courses and various allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, 
pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth /Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-educa- 
tion for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. 
Publishes reports on reconstruction work here and 
abroad, and endeavors to establish an enlightened 
public attitude towards the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir.; 130 E. 22 St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 
and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 


Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing. house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 


manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
Industry, John A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., Gertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker, 
112 East 19 St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods, 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; arren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madison 
Ave., New York. Conducted by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America under the 
War Department and Navy Department Commis- 
sions on Training Camp Activities, to mobilize all 
the resources of the communities near the camps 
for the benefit of the officers and men. The War 
Camp Community Service stimulates, coordinates 
and supplements the social and recreational activi- 
ties of the camp cities and towns. Joseph 
pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 
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“| Our Casualty Lists- 


Let’s not get used to them— 
Let’s STOP them—quickly! 


OW? By rolling up an overwhelm- 
ing subscription to the Fourth 
Liberty Loan. 


After four long, frightful years the cide of battle is 

co turning! The time has come at last when MONEY 

eseiatete SUR a MIGHT will go far toward hastening the Victory 

aes that will stop these dreadful casualty lists and 
bring our boys home again, 


Buy Liberty Bonds—to the very limit of your 
means! Never mind how many you have bought 
already—buy more, and more, and more! 

Don’t think about the money—+that will all come back to 
you with interest. Think about the brave young Amer- 


icans who are fighting and suffering and dying Over There 
for you. 3 


Don’t make excuses—make sacrifices! 


BUY U,S.GOVERNMENT BONDS 
FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN 
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